he Musical Corl 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEET- 
INGS, JULY 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 1873,—COMPETITIVE PERFORMANCES. 

Class 1.—Choral Societies, not exceeding 500 voices, and not less than 200 each 
society, the Challenge Prize, value £1,000, and a purse of £100; second prize, a 
Fifty Guinea Harmonium, given by Messrs. Alexandre, pére et fils, 

Class 2.—Choral Societies not exceeding 200 voices each society, a purse of £100; 
second prize, a complete set of the Royal Edition of Operas (bound), given by Messrs. 
Boosey & Co. 

Class 3,—Choral Societies for Men's Voices, not exceeding 80 voices each, a purse 
of £50; second prize, a Ten Guinea Library of Music, to be chosen by the successful 
choir from the publications of Chappell and Co., given by Messrs. Chappell and Co, 

Class 4.—Church and Chapel Choirs, a purse of £30; second prize, a Ten Guinea 
Library of Music, to be chosen by the successfal choir from the publications of 
Novelio and Co,, given by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

Class 5,—Military Bands of Reed and Brass Instruments, not less than 30 perfor- 
mers, a purse of £50; second prize, a new Echo Cornet, value £26, 11s. 

Class 6,—Bands of Regiments of the Line, not less than 30 performers, a purse of 
£50; second prize, a B flat clarinet and an E flat clarinet, value £12 12s. each. 

Class 7,—Brass Bands not included in the foregoing, not less than 18 performers, 
& purse of £50 ; second prize, a B flat Baritone, value £22 10s. 

Class 8, Soprano Solo Singers, a purse of £30, 

Class 9.—Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano Solo Singers, a purse of £30. 

Class 10.—Tenor Solo Singers, a purse of £30, 

Class 11—Baritone or Bass Solo Singers, a purse of £30. 

Class 12,—Trumpet Solo Players, a purse of £25; second prize, a Slide Trumpet, 
valued at £15 15s, 

The second prizes in Classes, 5, 6, 7, and 12 are given by Messrs. Besson. 

All entries to be made on or before the Ist of March next, The rules and regula- 
tions of the National Music Meetings, and lists of music to be prepared, can be had 
on application to Mr, Willert Beale, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
ACRED HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exerzr Hatit.— 
Conductor, Sir Micnagt Costa.—Fripay Next, Jan. 10, Mendelssohn's 
“ELIJAH.” Principal Vocalists,—Madame Lemens-Sherrington, Mrs. 8, Smith, 
Madame Patey, Mrs. Osborne Williams, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr, Carter, Mr. C. 
ge ~ ei Santley. Organist, Mr. Willing. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., at 
, Exeter Hall, 


HIRD BRITISH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Sr. 
James's Hatt—Patron—H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH. Conductor— 
. George Mount. Tuurspay, January 9. Military Symphony, Haydn ; Over- 
ture, ‘* Paradise and Peri,’ Bennett; Concerto in'A minor, Cusins, (Pianoforte, 
Mr, W. G. Cusins); Overture, “Euryanthe," Weber. Vocalists — Miss 
Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, and Mr. E, Lloyd.—Stalls, 10s. 6d; balcony, 
unreserved, 48, ; area, reserved, 5s, ; Tickets, 28. and 1s.—Lucas, Weber and Co., 
84 New Bond Street ; Cramer, 201, Regent Street; L. Cock, 63, New Bond Street; 
Chappell, 50, New Bond Street; R. Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, 
Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange; and 
Austin's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


orar LEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., Music Publishers, 


Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In direct 
communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipsic, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan, Rooms for Teaching or Practising on Pianofortes, 
American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second-hand Musical 
Instruments on Sale or Hire,—84, New Bond Street (three doors from Oxford Street), 
and 3084, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ADAME BILLINIE PORTER will sing “ ALONE 
WITH THEE” (composed expressly for her by C. E. Horsley) at Mr. C. 
Halle's Concert, at St. George's Hall, Ticeeeek on January 8th. 


MS ROSA BINFIELD, Pupil of the late Signor 


Beconn1, gives Lessons on the Concertina and Piano—9, Stratheden Villas, 
New Road, Shepherd's Bush, W, : 


R. 0. CHRISTIAN (Primo Basso).—Communications 
respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts to be addressed 18, 
aide Geuare, Windsor, 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONGS, 
“THE OLD YEAR,” 3s., and ‘“‘SMILE ON MY EVENING HOURS” 
(Sacred Song), 3s.—London: Weexes & Co., Hanover Street, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
Ts RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Matuanpare, 
will be performed nightly in Herve's Opera, L'il Créve. 


RIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANO ga AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


YON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 
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7 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Lent Term will Commence on Monpay, the 20th January, and will terminate 
on Saturday, the 26th April. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Tuurspay, the 
16th January, at Eleven o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto).—Communica- 
tions respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 
Blenheim Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 











Now Ready. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL and AL- 

MANACK for 1873, Edited by CaanLes Mackesox, Editor of the @uide to the 

Churches of London, &e., price 2s.; in cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 8d.—RupaLL, Carrs 
& Co., 20, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Now Ready, 


HE PROFESSORS’ POCKET-BOOK AND DAILY 
and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 1873, specially adapted for the 
requirements of Musical and other Professors, and published under the direction of 
Sir Juivs Benepict, and edited by Cuartes Mackgson, F.R.S,, Editor of The 
Musical Directory Annual and Almanack, The Guide to the Churches of London, &e. 
peal — Case, 3s.; in Russia Leather, 6s. RopaLL, Carte & Co., 20, Charing 
ross, S.W. 


“MHE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING.” The 


popular new song (for contralto or mezzo-soprano voice), by MILES BENNETT, 
sent post free for 18 stamps.—‘‘ The King of my Heart” really deserves its popu- 
larity."—Bradford Evening Mail. ‘An exquisitely beautiful and finished composi- 
tion."—Review. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The Publication of this Work is delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 








Published by Subscription, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, &., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 


By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Susscriprion—One GuINEA. 
Non-Susscuisers, One Guinea amp A Har. 


Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr. Joun Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Street 
London, W. 
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A ROSE IN HEAVEN—The Popular Song of the 
Day. By Franz Abt, 
No. l,in F, 4s, 
No. 2,inG. 4s. 
No. 3, for Soprano and Contralto, 4s. 
“ This little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it long after the song 
has ceased.”— Vide The Graphic, 
ROSE IN HEAVEN. Melody by Franz Apr. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Brintey Ricwarps, 3s, ‘ This favourite 
song is very effectively transcribed, without any difficulties, and with constant 
adherence to the character of the melody. It is a useful and encouraging piece for 
the young student."—Vide 7he Orchestra."—London: Sole Publishers, Robert 
Cocks & Cu., New Burlington Street, W. 


Just Published. 


“LA CAPRICIEUSE,” 
MORCEAU DE SALON, 
(Pour le Pianoforte), 
Par GRACE SHERRINGTON, 
Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained 
“VALSE DE BRA VOURE,’’ 
Composed by GRACE SHERRINGTON, 

Price 4s. 





ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 
“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse VictEr.) 
“ SOUVENIR” (Poésie a’ Alfred de Musset, ) 
“ DANZIAM" (Valse Chantée). —‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie).— 


“L*’AVEU” (Melodie). 
Composed expressly for Mapame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 





Paris: Heucet & Cig. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce), 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 





Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to ali others. 


oe Lozenges, 4s. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE Zoe": 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,”’”’ 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“IN THE GLOAMING,’ 
REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 


London: Nove.Lo, Ewer & Co., Berners Street. 


SCHOTT & CoO,, 
159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Beg to Announce that 
M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 


(Organiste du Grand Orgue de l'Eglise de la Trinité i Paris), whose playing and 
compositions met with such brilliant success, has eutrusted them with the sole 
Agency for the sale of his works. Catalogues may be had, post free, on application 














TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Cheapest House in the Trade to Purchase PIANO- 
FORTES and HARMONIUMS is 
H. T. CASSINI’S, 
Finsbury House, Woodgreen, near London, 
Twelve Minutes’ Ride from King's Cross Station. 
N,B.—About Sixty for Sale, very Cheap, for Cash, 


, positions, 





Just Published, 


“ST, PATRICK AT TARA” 
CANTATA, 
By PROFESSOR GLOVER. 


Dedicated by permission to 
His Roya Hicuness Prince ARtHuR PatRicx, 
Price 3s. ; bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The publication of Professor Glover's Cantata, ‘St. Patrick at Tara,’ will be 
gladly welcomed by choral societies, requiring a work of moderate difficulty but ex- 
tensive interest. The subject, essentially national in character, is, moreover, one 
that could scarcely fail to awaken the attention of most people, but more especially 
Irishmen, who will doubtless see that the spirit of the ancient bards has not entirely 
passed away from the more prosaic times. For freedom of melodic treatment and 
characteristic harmony Mr. Glover's Cantata deserves to be widely known. There 
is a special interest attached to the work, inasmuch as H,R.H. Prince Arthur Patrick 
has been pleased to accept the dedication of a theme which treats of a period of ever- 
living interest.”"—Morning Post, 

“ This cantata, it may be remembered, was performed ‘at St. George's Hall last 
year, and was remarkably well received, It has now been published in a con- 
venient and elegant volume, uniform with Professor Glover’s edition of Moore's 
‘Trish Melodies.” The theme of the cantata is the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, and the poetical selections set to music are taken from the works of Ossian, 
Moore, Clarence Mangan, and other poets. The peculiar and distinguishing 
characteristics of the composition consist in the intermingling of music of a national 
with music of a sacred description, which produces a striking and not unpleasing 
effect, There are several pretty melodies in this cantata, among which a contralto 
solo, ** I often wish,” and a bass song, “* Lord have mercy upon me,” stand out con- 
spicuously, As the execution of “St, Patrick at Tara” does not present any 
formidable difficulties, we should say it is likely to become a favourite with amateur 
enoral societies, as well as with their audiences,"—The Echo, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated, ) 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street, 


T New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 
ApeLpuHi THEatre, nightly, under the direction of Mr, Edwin Ellis. 
At the Spa Concerts, ScARBOROUGH, under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz, 
At the Royal Stranp TuEarTre, under the direction of Mr, John Fitzgerald, 
At the Royal Assembly Rooms, MarGare, under the direction of Mr. Spillane, 


“Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated, Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ {is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition. The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate—are equally piquant and graceful. The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as ‘ My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room ; 
and as a study or practice piece it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony "—Brighton Guardian, 

“This set of waltzes is by Mr. Wilford Morgan, having been founded by him on 
his popular song, ‘My sweetheart when a boy,’ which has frequently been sung in 
Belfast, and invariably well received. They keep strictly to the melody, and are 
very skilfully put together, and are altogether much above the average of such com- 
Mr. Morgan, who is an old favourite in Belfast, accompanied the Royal 
Italian Opera Company during both their visits to this town. ‘The Sweetheart 
Valse’ has been published in a very tasteful form.”—Northern Whig. 

“ This is a very elegant and melodious waltz, founded on the song of ‘ My sweet- 
heart when a boy,’ which has deservedly become exceedingly popular, and which is 
also the composition of Mr. Wilford Morgan, a member of the opera company at 
present amongst us. The waltz is admirably adapted for dancing, is clear apd 
brilliant, and presents no insuperable executive difficulties to pianists of ordinary 
acquirements,-a by no means unattractive feature, whilst it is written in a highly 
musicianlike manner, and is a very pleasing piece for drawing-room performance.” 
— Liverpool Daily Post, 

A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS.” 


Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 
Sung with distinguished success by Sianor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Sarorpay Concerts, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Where may be obtained ‘A Message from the Deep" sung by Signor Foli.) 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion.”— The Times, 

“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.” — The Observer. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl.” —7he Graphic. 
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COMIC OPERA IN VIENNA.* 


With the opening of the new Operahouse in the year 1869, 
Vienna obtained one of the most magnificent theatres, if not the 
most magnificent theatre, in Europe. ‘The scenic splendour un- 
folded before the eyes of the spectator corresponds to the brilliancy 
and large size of the building. It is only on a stage of such gigantic 
dimensions, only with such rich stores of machinery and scenery, 
and only with so extraordinarily strong an orchestra, chorus, and 
ballet, that such representations are possible as those we see of 
Meyerbeer’s, Gounod’s, and Wagner's operas in the new Opera- 
house. ‘There was, however, one reflection, one regret which 
this magnificent edifice immediately provoked, namely: that 
comic opera—Spieloper,—would not be able to exist there; that, 
in so large a space it would necessarily prove ineffective, just like 
too gentle a voice, or too delicate a face. The three years since 
elapsed have justified this apprehension. At first, Spieloper was 
almost completely banished from the bills; the artists had 
quite enough to do with grand opera. The expedient was then 
adopted of playing smaller operas one or two evenings every week 
in the old Kiirntnerthor Theatre, This plan, which Herbeck 
especially intended carrying out thoroughly, proved highly 
successful. The public already felt acutely the loss of their 
favourite merry operas of less pretensions than the show- 
pieces; when a man had revelled to his heart’s content 
in gorgeous display and mass effects for several evenings in 
succession at the new house, he was glad enough to get 
back once more to the old one, and refresh his over-strained 
senses in the clear flood of joyously melodic music. Operas such 
as Mignon, Der Freischiitz, Kra Diavolo, and La Dame Blanche, 
now appeared to exert a double attraction ; nay, they commanded 
far more grateful audiences than they had ever commanded 
before. Such was the re-actionary influence of the new grand 
Operahouse ; people began to be really very fond of the small 
one. In a feuilleton of the Neue freie Presse, of the 7th July, 
1869, I advocated the expediency of the new Operahouse being 
restricted to ballet and grand opera, and of Spieloper finding a 
permanent home in the old Karntnerthor Theatre, I said that it 
ought at least to remain there until a new house was especially 
erected for works of this class, less pretentious than the others, 
but no less dear to art. I asserted that the whole collection of 
comic and conversational operas, of social and emotional musical 

_ pieces, with spoken dialogue, belonged to such a theatre, and ought 
to be cherished with as much care as the operas in the new house. 
“This rich and remunerative field of art will gradually,” I said, 
‘require to be cultivated apart, and the principal characters will 
demand a special company ; it will, in course of time, be not a mere 
gap, but the rival of ‘Grand Opera,’ as much respected and as much 
run after. It is to te hoped that, simultaneously with the growth 
of the population, the wealth, and the artistic wants of Vienna, this 
branch of art may be ey into a separate and independent 
institution, which—either under a manager appointed by the Court, 
or a private individual—may occupy the position held by the 
Opéra-Comique, and partially by the Théatre-Lyrique in Paris.t 
Such a consummation is probably still far distant, yet it cannot be 
otherwise than advantageous even now to keep our eye upon it, 
and gradually shape our course towards it.” Shortly afterwards, 
in September, 1869, I eoncluded a similar article with the words : 
“'The more probable it appears that, in our new Operahouse, 
everything not grand spectacular opera and ballet is doomed to 

-oblivion, the more must we exert ourselves to bring about the 
erection of a second and independent operatic theatre, on the 
model of the Opéra-Comique.” 

The temporary employment of the old Karntnerthor Theatre 
for some of the more favourite ‘“ Spiel” operas, was of short 





*From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

T As most persons are aware, the Opéra-Comique produces not only comic 
works, properly so-called (such as the works of Auber, Adam, etc.), but 
serious and half-serious operas, which—like the old German Singspiel—con- 
tain spoken prose, but have neither ballet nor large masses of chorus-singers. 
Of this class are M¢hul’s Joseph and Cherubiui’s Deux Journées; while 
among the more modern specimens may be cited Zampa, Lalla Rookh, Mignon, 
Dinorah, and others. At the Théatre-Lyrique, in addition to a few grand 
Operas, the repertory consists principally of works, such as Der Freischiitz, 

Entfihrung aus dem Serail, Martha, Lucia, and La Traviata, by Ger- 
man and Italian composers, which have become popular in Paris. 





duration. In consequence of the inscrutable resolve of high, 
nay, of the highest, authorities at Court, the Kirntnerthor Theatre 
was “definitely closed;” the scenery and properties most 
hurriedly sold ; and the irrevocable condition: that a theatrical 
performance should never be given in it again, imposed on 
any one offering to rent or buy the building. ‘Ibe only result 
of this step, surprising even in the ‘‘ empire of improbabilities,” a 
step by which the venerable Kiirntnerthor Theatre was, as it 
were, secretly made away with, under the darkness of night, 
without a word of farewell, and without a formal last perform- 
ance, was that the new house now became the sole refuge for 
comic operas. Some few were produced there, but with very 
moderate success. However well selected the cast, and however 
carefully got up the work might be, the public always felt that 
the new edifice was not the place for delicate musical comedies 
and conversational pieces. ‘The confidential charm of the dainty 
genre pictures by Auber, Boieldieu, ete., was lost in so wide a space. 
The strides of the performers, the movements of their arms, were 
of necessity on a larger scale; their gestures were more exag- 
gerated, and their conversation more strongly marked, than they 
should be in Spezloper, and than they certainly would have been 
upon a smaller stage, You did not feel warm or at home, and 
all the notices the papers gave of these performances commenced 
with the inevitable sentence about the little done for comic opera 
at the new Operahouse. In a feuilleton of the 19th June, 1870, I 
felt bound to confess that, even for operas like Joseph and Les 
Deux Journées, though the new Operahouse might be a possible, it 
was, by no means, a favourable, locality. ‘ Much less”—I went 
on to say—‘‘can we hope that it will be so for comic opera 
properly so called, which demands a far more delicate facial play, 
with more rapid and more pointed treatment of the dialogue. 
After a few trials, works of this description will, probably, be 
quickly withdrawn from the Theatre. For this reason we 
regret the abandonment of the old Kirntnerthor Theatre, which it 
was originally intended should be retained for smaller and lighter 
operas. We do not doubt, however, that the long and short of 
the matter will be that some one wi!l start a separate scheme of 
comic opera in Vienna. Just as the latter—which, in a night, 
has grown up to be a leading European capital—has increased her 
dimensions, a second and smaller operatic theatre has become a 
necessity. If Paris has three Lyric ‘Theatres (not counting the 
Italian opera, and four or five Vaudeville Theatres, which play 
Offenbach), Vienna may well prophesy that she soon will have a 
second, This will, perhaps, emulate the career of the ThéAtre- 
Lyrique, which began very modestly, but which, thanks to 
considerable talent, and a good repertory, attracted the public, 
obtained a State subvention, and was raised to the rank of an 
Imperial Theatre.” It is time that I should apologise to the 
kind reader for these quotations from myself; I did not make 
them without an effort, but, also, not without good reason. I 
wished to show that I repeatedly and earnestly urged the foun- 
dation of a separate Opéra-Comique in Vienna, at a time when 
there was not the most remote prospect that the wish would be 
realised. At present that an enterprise of the kind has been 
launched on sure conditions, by an association of gentlemen 
interested in art, and that it will soon be in active operation, I 
feel as though I were a kind of intellectual midwife, and that it 
is my pleasing duty to introduce the novelty to the reader. ; 
‘: Komische Oper,” the name selected for the new theatre, is 
recommended by its being a literal translation of ‘* Opéra- 
Comique.” It is, also, meant to be interpreted in the same way 
as the title of the famous Paris Theatre which cultivates musical 
comedy, but by no means exclusively. As we are not so strict in 
the clauses of our theatrical patents, or licenses, as the Parisians 
are, the “ Komische Oper” will be able to extend its repertory, 
and give small operas (such as L’Elisire and Don Pasquale), 
containing recitative, or requiring a ballet. It will be able to go 
from Grétry to Lortzing, from Dittesdorf to Offenbach. The 
entire rich opera-stock of German, French, and Italian, composers 
is open to it. A plan, long followed in France, and lately 
adopted in Italy, so successfully, of reviving classical buffo operas 
will, at the “ Komische-Oper,” go hand in hand with the pro- 
duction of the latest efforts of talented and known composers in 
the same branch of art. Who has not felt fresh interest in the 
performances of the Paris Opéra-Comique, every time he has 
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attended one? From the days of old Johann Fr. Reichhardt, who 
wrote letters from Paris at the end of the last century, down to 
Eduard Devrient, Otto Jahn, and Alfred von Wolzogen, all 
German connoisseurs in art have greatly preferred the smaller 
theatre to the Grand Opera—and from personal experience I 
must fully endorse their decision. An institution so firmly 
rooted in the country, and boasting so old and noble a lineage in 
art as the Opéra-Comique, cannot, it is true, be equalled 
immediately by a new German enterprise. But if the Vienna 
Comic Opera, with the same object in view, does but half as 
much as the Paris Opéra-Comique, it cannot fail to command 
the sympathies of the public. 

The principle of the division of labour, a principle permeating 
modern life in science, art, and industry, asserts its right on the 
stage as well as elsewhere. A theatre which, like our new Opera- 
house, is intended for the brilliant representation of grand opera, 
and planned, even to the smallest details, with this object, cannot 
possibly cultivate Spieloper to the same extent and with the same 
success. Even were the attempt made, the means would be 
wanting. Singers of grand opera, chosen principally for their 
strong, enduring voices, and passionate delivery, are, as a rule, 
unfitted for light conversational opera, and become more so every 
year, as grand opera reigns more exclusively in the theatres to 
which they belong. It is only in a separate and permanent theatre 
that anything special—a style, a school of singing and of acting 
—can cultivated for comic opera. But for the Opera- 
Comique in Paris, the most talented and charming artists, Madame 
Ugalde and Montaubry, Coudere and Berthelier, together with 
many others, would never have been what they were; they 
would have languished away at the Grand Opera, ina subordinate 
position. It is thus, at the present moment, with numerous 
artists in Germany ; intended, by the nature of their voice and of 
their ability for comic opera, they screw themselves up to be only 
middling Verdi and Wagner singers, because it is only as such 
that they can hope to make their way. If the Comic Opera, 
Vienna, is fortunate at starting, there is no doubt that artists 
with the we kind of talent required will flock to it from all 
parts of Germany, and gradually become masters in their branch 
of art. Just as every young theatrical aspirant with a voice 
devotes himself to grand opera, nearly every musician in Germany, 
who happens to have, or not to have, an idea, sets about compos- 
ing a heroic or tragic opera. Where could he get a comic opera 
produced? And, supposing it be brought out, how doubtful and 
short is its probable career? In Paris, the case is different. 
The necessity of novelty for the Opéra-Comique and the Théatre- 
Lyrique keeps the process of production going, and the mere 
existence of these theatres has caused many a composer, whose 
graceful talent would have been thrown away on a tragic subject, 
to adopt a lighter style, and more suitable sphere of action. 

We may expect a similar influence to be exerted by the Comic 
Opera in Vienna; we hope it may gradually put an end to 
the fearful sterility in the field of musical comedy in Germany, 
and give a strong impetus to the composition of comic operas. 

E. HANSLICK. 
— 


THE LIVERPOOL EISTEDDFOD, 
(By the “ Porcupine’s” own Welsh Reporter.) 


Christmas was a great day for Wales. The capital of the Princi- 
pality, and especially the jerry-built houses, trembled to the founda- 
tions with delight at the grand gathering of bards in the concert-hall, 
which was crowded to its utmost capacity by enthusiastic Cambrians. 
Among the distinguished company we noticed 650 John Joneses, 427 
William Williamses, and 209 John Hugheses, while just a few Pughs 
and Prices were judiciously sprinkled among the audience, to vary the 
monotony of the nomenclature. On Mr. J. Jones being moved to the 
chair, 4 question arose as to which J. Jones was intended for that 
honour, and 549 J. Joneses were for vacating the building when they 
found out that the real J. Jones wanted was the barrister. The con- 
fusion having been quelled after some difficulty, the whole company 
joined in the glorious national anthem, “ Taffy was a Welshman,” the 
allusion to that hero's little delinquency being slightly modified, in con- 
sideration of the day and the occasion. The interesting Eisteddfod 
was then proceeded with, Mine-dog and Mad-dog, the celebrated bards, 
prominently shining in the competitions. 





MUSIC IN FLORENCE. 
Florence, Dec., 1872. 

Before giving you an account of musical matters here, I beg to 
remark, in reference to the notice lately published in your 
columns about the production of Tannhéiuser at Bologna, that, 
while, after the first performance or so, a report spread like 
lightning through the Italian papers that the work was a 
failure, even those journals which, from blind passion or 
false and exaggerated patriotism, cried out thieves and 
murder louder than anyone else, at present acknowledge not 
only its value, but also its success. Every evening, at every 
performance, things have taken a more favourable turn. The 
overture, the finale of the second act, and the air, “O du mein 
holder Abendstern,” are now always encored. [ have great satis- 
faction in stating this, especially on account of that highly 
meritorious and indefatigable conductor, Signor Mariani, who, 
with a degree of patience and self-sacrifice, of which we really 
cannot form a correct notion in Germany, got up Lohengrin, last 
winter, in so masterly a manner, and produced it with marked 
and undisputed success at Bologna and Florence. 

With regard to musical matters here, as Florence hitherto has 
neither seen nor heard any concerts—it is not till later in the 
season that concerts enliven us—the only topic for consideration 
is what has been doing at the theatres. To begin with the first, 
the Teatro della Pergola, it has preserved this year the reputation 
it has enjoyed for many years previous of being the worst of all. 
People thought that this season it would experience no difficulty in 
rising in public opinion, because Madame Krauss, who has been 
singing with tremendous success at the San Carlo, Naples, was 
engaged—but—but what is one good singer, if all the others are ex- 
ceedingly mediocre? ‘The same ill-fortune stillattends the theatre. 
This is not only something to be deplored, but something to be 
severely reprehended as well, for the Teatro della Pergola is the 
only theatre which enjoys a considerable grant both from the 
State and the Corporation. It would almost seem as 
though the management considered that the grants in 
question relieved them from the trouble of any self-exertion.— 
With regard to the performances and the success achieved, 
the Pagliano is the leading theatre. In rank it is the 
second, but in size, the first, Mdme. Papini, as prima donna, has 
been playing Norma to overflowing houses, and amid unparalleled 
applause. The same holds good of Lucia, J Vesperi Siciliani, 
and I due Foscari. With the Elisir d’Amore, the ‘Teatro 
Nazionale attracted very numerous and appreciative audiences. 
There were always recalls for Signora del Nobolo, the 
prima donna and the bass-buffo, Baldelli, The Teatro 
Rossini, which, like the one just mentioned, belongs to 
the smaller theatres, has hitherto produced only more recent 
works, opere buffe,such as the Nuovo Figaro, and Chi dura vince, by 
Signor Ricci, as well as Gosto e Mea, by Signor de Champs. 
These opere buffe achieved a very pretty amount of success, and 
it is only to be hoped that the young musicians who i 
them, will continue to follow the same path. Even though the 
music be not original, it is light, smooth, melodious, and correct, 
which is something where young composers are concerned. 
Signor de Champs, a native of this place, despite his French name, 
studied here under Mabellini, and, with his industry, will 

robably some day be known far beyond the boundaries of 

lorence. 

It is probably no news for you that Mdlle, Aglaja Orgeni has 
been here for the last fortnight, and has sung the part of the 
heroine ten times in Lucia di Lammermoor, at the Teatro Nuovo. 
But you may not know that, on the very first evening of. her 
appearance, she achieved a very great success, which has gone on 
increasing with every performance. After the first air in the 
first act, she was uproariously applauded, and twice recalled. 
After the duet in the second act, she was again recalled. In the 
ensuing concerted finale, the public accompanied the clapping of 
hands with cries of ‘‘ brava,” applied to Mdlle. Orgeni exclu- 
sively, I myself like to feel engrossed’in the plot as well as in 
the music; to give myself up to the enjoyment, completely 
undisturbed by external circumstances, of the opera as a work of 
art; such being the case, I am an enemy of applause, which so 
often destroys aught like illusion, and scares away the spell 
exerted over our fancy by the Ideal. But, when applause is once 
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the established rule, I think it is a very sensible thing for any- 
one, instead of shouting out a meaningless “bravo,” to avail 
himself of the delicate variations possible in the Italian language, 
and in virtue of which “bravo” applies to a male artist, 
brava” to a female artist, and “bravi” to several, or all the 
artists, for instance, in a concerted piece. Once again did I 
admire the cadences, variations, and embellishments which the 
lady introduced into different passages throughout her part, as, 
for example, in ‘‘ La vita a noi sari,” and ‘“ Fia bello il ciel per 
me.” By these means she achieved a brilliant triumph. She 
was rewarded by enthusiastic cries of ‘‘ brava,” which seemed as 
though they would never finish, and, at the end of the third act, 
by four recalls before the fall of the curtain—a compliment to be 
the more highly valued as the Italians are by no means partial to 
hearing the ‘bella e soave” music of Donizetti, a composer they 
so greatly respect, ‘“‘ botched” (as they express it) by absurd 
“‘manierismi.” What can I add? Mdile. Orgeni is well known 
ia Germany ; she has long enjoyed a high reputation. Seven 
years ago she made her début at Berlin, then, too, appearing 
as Lucia. Unfortunately she left too soon. Could not Herr 
vou Hiilsen once more attract her northwards ? 

You announced in your last number the death of Signor 
Francesco Lucca, the Milan music-publisher. The sad event was 
quite unexpected, and is universally regretted. The important 
and far-spreading business conducted under his name was raised 
by him to its present eminence from very small beginnings. His 
whole life was one uninterrupted course of active exertion. How 
generally he was esteemed and loved was satisfactorily proved by 
the procession which accompanied his mortal remains to the ceme- 
tery. Among those taking part in it were the persons employed 
by the firms of Lucca, Ricordi, Canti, Vismara; Signor Belin- 
saghi, the Mayor ; the Professors of the Conservatory ; a large 
number of critics, literary men, and journalists; the managers 
and members of the Scala, etc. The bands of the Guardia 
Nazionale of the city accompanied the coffin, and played a dead 
march, composed for the occasion by Signor Ponchielli. The 
speakers at the grave were Signor Mangili, a lawyer, and 
Signor Giuli Ricordi, the music-publisher. I will merely 
give the conclusion of the latter’s highly characteristic speech : 
“If thy soul, my poor Lucca, can read, at this solemn 
moment, our inward thoughts, if the shudder which runs through 
our veins, and the painful palpitations of our hearts, are due to 
the secret influence of thy presence here amongst us, receive our 
last farewell; more than in our tears mayest thou find sweet 
satisfaction in the consciousness that thy name will be. always 
cited as an instance of extraordinary virtues, and as an incitement 
to honest labour.” Not only did Lucca doa great deal in and 
for Italy, but the sphere of his exertions extended far beyond the 
Italian peninsula (all Wagner’s operas, for instance, were pub- 
lished and sold by him); all Germany, therefore, and more 
especially everyone calling himself a musician, should wish this 
energetic and persevering man a silent farewell from the bottom 
of their hearts. —Correspondent of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 


—— 
THE LATE MR. HENRY BLAGROVE. 
(From the‘‘Surrey Standard,” Dec, 24th.) 

_Many of our readers and the musical public in this neighbourhood 
will learn with regret that this accomplished violinist, who, on several 
occasions, took a leading part in our amateur and other concerts, at the 
Red Lion Assembly Rooms in years past, delighting all by his exquisite 
playing, expired at his residence in London, on Sunday evening last, 
after a long and painful illness. It is only a few months since, mainly 
through the exertions and instramentality of a talented brother pro- 
fessor, Mr. Edward Thurnam, of Reigate, that Mr. Blagrove, who was 
then suffering from impaired health, became the recipient ofa splendid 
testimonial from his musical confréres throughout the country ; which 
testimonial, amounting to upwards of £1,500, was, by the advice and 
wishes of his friends, chiefly invested in the purchase of a government 
annuity. Mr, Blagrove was not destined, however, to enjoy the fruits 
of this munificent offering ; for although his health rallied for a time, 
thus encouraging a hope that his valuable life might, under Divine 
Providence, be spared some few years longer, he suddenly became 
worse about three weeks since, and died, as we have stated, on Sunday 
evening last, to the great regret of the musical world and many sincere 
and attached friends. Mr. Henry Blagrove, who had been a widower 
for several years, has left a son and daughter, the latter lately married, 
He was in his 61st year, 





NOTTINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Following the plan adopted by him last year, Mr. W. Pyatt, yester- 
day, presented to the inhabitants of the town and county of Nottingham 
and the surrounding districts one of those musical délices which 
demand for their adequate production resources of no ordinary kind, 
whether of quantity or degree. The principal feature of the enter- 
tainment of last season was the oratorio of Eli, conducted by the 
composer in person, Sir M. Costa, and it will be remembered by all 
who participated in that event that it was of a singularly interesting 
and distinguished character. For the occasion of yesterday, Mr. Pyatt 
had been fortunate enough to secure the accomplished bddton of Sir 
Julius Benedict to direct, in the morning, the performance of the 
sublime Messiah, and in the evening, a concert, comprising selections 
from Handel’s sacred music. The appropriateness of both entertain- 
ments to the season of Christmas is obvious; and it is satisfactory to 
note that Mr, Pyatt’s enterprise was handsomely supported by the 
leading families of the town and those of the neighbouring counties. 

With the exception of the excisions which have now come to be 
regarded as requisite, Handel’s great work was given in its integrity, 
so much so, indeed, as far as the conductor was concerned, that he 
played the score as marked by the composer, and without those effects 
of light and shade which other hands have introduced, and which are 
admitted to be, in their way, improvements, but which, it appears, a 
conscientious admirer of the great master of sacred song and subject, as 
Sir Julius Benedict is, cannot reconcile himself to adopt. 

We are sorry to commence with a jarring observation, but the 
organ was in such a bad condition, so low in pitch, and so generally 
unfit todo the duties required of it, that it more than once nearly 
upset everything. What we have already intimated of Sir Julius 
Benedict’s veneration for the maestro will be sufficient to suggest the 
sort of anguish the conductor would feel in having to present Handel’s 
music with a maimed organ; and, we happen to know it was fora 
minute or two after the termination of the oratorio a question with 
him whether he should not, at the evening concert, dispense with the 
pandean encumbrance, altogether. But this was out of the question, 
as the music was again Handel's, and written for an organ above all 
things; so it was resolved to have an impromptu rehearsal of the 
evening music with a view to the best adaption that could be made of 
reeds and strings and brass to the ignoble array of tubes in gilt and 
sheen, which certainly could not on this occasion justify their bulk and 
prominence as a principal agent in a feagt and concord of sweet sounds. 

‘The solo artists engaged were Mdme. Patey, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mr, Vernon Rigby, Signor Foli, and Mr. Henry Pyatt. The instru- 
mentalists included the pick of the London talent, with our townsman, 
Mr. H. Farmer, as the leader, and Mr, G. Essex as organist ; and there 
was a chorus of about 200, under Mr. F. M. Ward. The rendering of 
the oratorio was, as regards the performers, altogether satisfactory. 
To Mdme. Patey must be ascribed the honours of the morning, her 
recitatives being finely toned and impressively delivered. “He shall 
feed his flock,” could only leave one impression, that it was an exqui- 
site piece of music exquisitely rendered, displaying the finest qualities 
of Mdme. Patey’s voice and style—richness, firmness, and vibrative- 
ness of tone, with faultless management. Miss Wynne soon brought 
out her pure silveriness of tone, and, in, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” she sang with touching sweetness and feeling, and with a 
simplicity of fervour that well expressed the holy theme. Mr. Vernon 
Rigby was in good sound voice, and in both tone and manner suggested 
the idea that he at least isa tenor always to be depended upon. His 
declamation was firm and sound, and his execution of the airs set down 
for him easy and excellent, and without any flaws. Signor Foli was 
also in fine voice, and delivered with rich resonance of voice and well- 
rounded manner the recitative, “ Behold, I tell you a mystery,” and 
the pendant air, “« ‘The Trampet shall sound,” for it did sound, both 
through the Signor’s thorax and the bright-toned instrument of the 
well-known Mr. Harper. Mr. H. Pyatt, too, sang remarkably well. 
The choruses went with remarkable steadiness, and the fugue passages 
were taken with most creditable alertnesss and accuracy. Sir Julius 
Benedict paid the choir a high compliment for the ability they had dis- 
played ; and it only remains to say, as a conclusion to these hasty and, 
probably, appropriately brief notes, that Sir Julius himself had all the 
honours which his presence deserved on such an occasion and from 
such an audience. The arrangement to follow the evening entertain- 
ment was based upon the idea that the festival should be of a Handel 
character throughout, and, consequently, the programme was composed 
of selections from Israel, Solomon, and Samson. 

In conclusion we have only to add that the instrumental parts of the 
performances, and especiaily the principals, were well sustained by Mr. 
E. Howeli (violoncello), Mr. Howell (double bass), Mr. H. Lazarus 
(clarionet), Mr. C. Harper (horn), Mr. Nicholson (flute), Mr. Horton 
(oboe), Mr. Hupins (bassoon).—(Abridged from The Nottingham Daily 
Press.) 
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ACOUSTICAL PROPOSITIONS OF 
SEDLEY TAYLOR, ESQ., M.A. 
(Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.)* 


1. Sound can pass through solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, but not 
through a vacuum. 

2. Waves have a progressive motion, which is not that of the 
materials of which they, at any given instant, consist. 

3. The particles, or smallest conceivable portions, of a medium which 
is being traversed by a wave, perform successive vibratory movements. 

4. During the time occupied by any individual particle in performing 
one complete vibration, the system of waves advances through one 
whole wave-length. 

5. Sound- waves are due to longitudinal vibrations of the particles of 
the conveying medium. 

6. Each sound-wave consists of a pulse of condensation, and a pulse 
of rarefaction. 

7. The mechanical cause of the transmission of sound-waves is the 
elasticity of the medium they traverse. 

8. A musical sound is due to a continuous series of rapid equal 
vibrations. 

9. Musical sounds may differ from each other in loudness, ; itch, and 
quality. 

10. Loudness depends on extent of vibration. 

11, Pitch depends on rate of vibration. 

12. The instrument called the syren enables us to determine the 
number of vibrations, per second, which correspond to a single note of 
assigned pitch, 

13. This number is called the vibration-number of the note in 
question, 

14. The interval between any two notes is measured by the ratio of 
their respective vibration-numbers. 

15. When one sounding instrument causes another to give out sound, 
the effect is called resonance. 

16. Resonance is due to the accumulated impulses of a large number 
of sound-waves. 

17. An air cavity of given volume and form resonates most power- 
fully to a note of one definite degree of pitch. 

18. Resonance gives us the means of singling out a note of assigned 
pitch from among an assembiage of notes of various degrees of pitch 
sounding at the same time. 

19. Each sound produced by any of the musical instruments ordinarily 
in use is not a single musical note, but consists of a number of such 
notes differing from each other very considerably, both in pitch and 
loudness, 

20, hese notes are called the partial-tones of the compound sound, 
They form a fixed series, and their vibration-1umbers, reckoned from 
the lowest partial-tone upwards, are proportional to the numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, &e. 

21. The quality of a musical sound depends on the number, orders, 
and relative intensities of the partial-tones into which it is resolved by 
the ear. 

22. Sounds of different quality may, toa certain extent, be artificially 
imitated by combining simple tones independently produced. 

23. Two sets of equal waves, traversing a medium at the same time 
and in the same directiouv, may under certain circumstances, entirely 
obliterate each other. 

24, An instance of this phenomenon occurs when two sounds produce 
silence. 

25. When two simple tones, very nearly, but not quite, in unison, 
are sounded together, slow alternations both of loudness and of pitch 
suceced each other at equal intervals of time. 

26. These alterations are called beats, 

27. The number of beats per second is equal to the difference 
between the vibration-numbers of the two beating tones. 

28. When beats become tco rapid to be separately perceived, they 
produce the effect we call dissonance. 

29. The dissonance arising from the beats of two simple tones is 
harshest when the interval between the tones is about half a note, 
considerably less harsh when the interval amounts to a whole note, 
and for intervals greater than a note and a half, imperceptible. 

30. The last-mentioned interval may conveniently be called the 
‘beating distance ” for two simple tones. 

31. When two composite sounds are heard at once, dissonance arises 
between every pair of non-coincident partial-tones which are within 
beating-distance of each other. 

32, The whole roughness of the combination is equal to the sum of 
the separate dissonances thus arising. 

35. Two composite sounds are said to form an absolute concord if 
none of their partial-tones are so situated as to produce dissonance with 
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* As explained in his recent lectures at the Royal Academy of Music. 





each other. In the opposite case, the combination is classed according 
to the number, intensity, and situation of the beating partial-tones, as 
a more or less impertect concord, or as a discord.—(Helmholtz’s Theory 
of Harmony.) 

34. The system of “ equal temperament,” on which instruments with 
fixed sounds are now tuned, tends to efface the sharpness of definition 
by which, with perfect tuning, the smoother concords of the scale are 
separated from the neighbouring discords. 

85. Vocal practice with a “tempered” instrument tends to impair 
purity of intonation. It would be better to have a pianoforte with one 
key perfectly in tune, and use this key alone in accompanying the voice 
for ordinary practice. 


—__0——- 


RUSKIN’S ART LECTURES.. 


Our Oxford correspondent writes that Mr. Ruskin recently gave 
the last lecture of his series this tern. It was a complete thesis 
of his former discourses, and was principally composed of criticisms of. 
the works of the four greatest engravers of the middle ages—Botticelli,’ 
Mantegna, Holbein, and Durer, The first two he said represented 
minutely and exhaustively the Southern School of Art, the latter two: 
the Northern School. Botticelli and Holbein were two men altogether 
independent in their development. ‘Trained at a period when Europe 
was convulsed more than she has ever been convulsed since, they were 
full of life, energy, passion, and they touched the. two extremes. 
Botticelli was a man who earnestly and wholly sympathised with the 
Pagan and classical aspect of the Renaissance; his heart was in the 
Greek mythology, in the splendid Greek world, in the world of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Holbein was altogether Teutonic; full of 
the grotesque, gloomy, coarse spun spirit which has always characterised 
the Northern nations. They were both utterly out of sympathy 
with the quackery of the time, they did not go with their age, they 
did what they could to reform it. ‘They were both wholly ignorant of 
anatomy, and this ignorance gave them life and power and did much 
to idealise them. ‘That which does much to ruin modern art is the utter 
lack of anything like design, and a painful accuracy in depicting famillar 
objects. The painter in old times was an engraver before he began to 
paint: hence, the predominance of design in Medieval art. What we 
like are common, every-day objects, such asa cab, or a little girl in the 
streets; and all we want is that they should be faithfully depicted ; no 
theory no design. Mr Ruskin then compared Gainsborough’s little 
gicl with the Sibyl of Sandro Botticelli—both great in their way ; both 
charming. The iittle girl was an instance of delightful artless igno- 
ranece; the other was full of intellect and demoniacal power. Bewick, 
he said, was singularly accurate in his delineations of nature, but was 
low and too fond of objectionable objects, having a very piggish 
element about him; pigs haunted him; even in his Venus there was 
something piggish. He then went on to contrast Holbein and Botti- 
celli at length. Holbein, he said, was a bull full of tremendous strength ; 
Botticelli was a scholar, a gentleman, full of refinement and classicism. 
He spoke of the way in which Holbein’s pictures were crowded with 
figures. If you were presented with the figure of Christ, you-had to 
stumble up to him through vistas of amorphous creatures, deformities, 
men, women, and animals, Albert Durer was a map very nearly 
as great as Holbein, but he was ruined by his fondness for anatomy, 
which made his pictures disgusting, and very often utterly revolting. 
The result of Holbein’s ignorance of anatomy war, that it made him 
far greater than Durer even in his representations of the human frame ; 
it Jeft him unfettered and mighty, and enabled him to see that what 
made an artist great was his power in catching the expression and life. 
He and Shakespeare divided their contemporary world between them. 
He and Botticelli have left splendid didactic pictures behind them, but 
Durer and Mantegna have not left one, simply because they spoiled 
themselves by their fondness for anatomy. 





ON AN IMPROMPTU OF CHOPIN. 


A mournful sound, a wail of utter woe, 
Of hopeless craving for a long-sought rest ; 
Hurrving along, as if it, too. could know 
The wish for shelter for a heart oppressed. 
And then a milder strain; the soft sweet notes 
Lingering, trembling, breathing purer air— 
A body of sweet sound that gaily floats 
High o’er the now subdued, now lost despair— 
Again it comes! with milder, greater might, 
With frantic haste, and spirit tempest-tossed— 
As if it were a soul forever lost. 
Watson’s Art Journal. 
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BENEDICT’S ST. PETER AT LIVERPOOL. 
(Abridged from the Liverpool Post.”) 


It is just two years since we noticed the first production here of St. 
Peter, aud rather fully discanted upon the argument and actual con- 
struction of the work. Since then the composer has seen the wisdom 
of making several cuts and alterations which, we think, are manifestly 
improvements. Thus in the first chorus he has not only entirely 
removed some of the movements, but has re-written others, and 
brought into reasonable compass what had previously rather the appear- 
ance of being unnecessarily elaborated. He has also introduced a very 
charmingly written symphony, leading into the repeat of the original 
subject, ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships,” every way an im- 
provement on the chromatic vocal writing, originally occupying this 
position. The processional march preceding Peter’s grand song, « O, 
that my head were waters,” has also been reduced one half, with 
judicious regard to effect. The tenor recitative and air, “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem,” which, though interesting in itself, always struck us as 
belonging rather to work specially referring to our Saviour than to 
St. Peter, bas been excised, as also the succeeding chorus, “ He 
is worthy to die.” No. 46, a chorus for angels (two trebles and 
two altos), has been taken out, and completes the “cuts,” unless, 
indeed, we include a slight alteration in the fine tenor song, 
“The Lord is very pitiful,” by the removal of about eight bars prior 
to the return to the original subject. A re-hearing of the work con- 
firms the opinion we originally expressed, viz.:—“'The work is one 
which is immeasurably superior to any similar work produced since 
£lijah, containing proofs of musical genius as well as specimens of skill.” 
There are charming melodic phrases—fresh and spontaneous—-through- 
out, and an amount of constructive power which becomes more apparent 
on each re-hearing, and were it not for the ezigeant character of some 
of the choral writing, especially as regards the compass required in 
each part, it would certainly be more easily rendered, and, we think, 
be more popular. The part of Peter must, we think, have 
been specially composed to suit Santley’s voice, and it certainly 
was far more effective as he gave it last night than when we heard it 
first, with Stockhausen in the part. At the same time, the very fact 
of the baritone being exceptionally high almost turns it into a tenor in 
places, and puts the real tenor part at a disadvantage, a great deal of 
the music lying so low as to render it anything but a congenial part. 
With the solitary exception of the air, “The Lord is very pitiful,” 
which is intrinsically a gem, and was given with such exquisite 
taste as to secure an encore, and contains almost the only G in 
the entire solo tenor music, Sims Reeves had really no scope. 
He looked very well, and received quite an ovation. The Peter of 
Mr. Santley was admirable throughout, and he richly deserved the 
encore in ‘‘Oh, that my head were waters,” and the applause, as warm 
as it was appreciative, which greeted him threugh the work. Madame 
Patey’s noble voice told to immense advantage, as on the occasion of 
the first production of the work. She obtained, as in 1870, an encore 
for the aria “O, Thou afflicted,” superbly sung. Madame Florence 
Lancia’s voice is not powerful enough for the air, “The Lord hath His 
way in the whirlwind.” “I mournas a dove” was better suited, and 
displayed her extended compass to advantage. The beauties of the 
quartet, “‘O, come let us sing unto the Lord,” asserted their power, as 
on a previous occasion, by a hearty and merited encore, the singing 
being worthy of the music. Mr. Lloyd, in this and some minor tenor 
parts, was very effective. 

The choruses were, on the whole, correct as regards the notes, 
prompt in taking up the leads, and generally steady. The difficult 
chorus, ‘‘Deep calleth unto deep,” was given with correctness of 
intonation; and the grand chorus, concluding the first part, was also 
creditably sung. ‘I'he double chorus in the second part was well given, 
and the choir in the recitative choruses displayed commendable pre- 
cision, The sopranos and basses were good, the former taking their 
high A’s and B's very creditably. 

The band pleased much. ‘The music is very rich in passages for the 
wind, often very catchy to play, and frequently aiter long waits; and we 
must do flutes, oboes, clarionets, and bassoons, simple justice by saying 
they were always there when wanted, and, though we paid very close 
attention, we could never detect them in error. The strings were 
numerically strong, if not stronger than usual. ‘lhe trombones, cornets, 
and horns, were good. Mr. Best did all that was possible on the organ 
(why the committee rest content with comparatively such an apology 
for an organ we are at a loss to conceive), Sir Julius Benedict, who. 
like the principal vocalists, received a hearty recognition from audience 
and chorus on his appearance, conducted with untiring energy, 
must be congratulated on the success of his great work, and the 
hearty co-operation accorded to him by the executants. both vocal 
ee ee The hall was well filled, despite the dreadful 
Weather 





MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Lyster and Cayli’s Italian and Englist: Opera Company are just con- 
cluding a very successful season here. It is the largest company ever 
assembled in Sydney, embracing no less than four prime donne—Mdme. 
Zenoni, Madame ‘lamburini Coy, Signora Bosisio, and Miss Alice 
May ; three tenors—Signor Rosnati, Signor Coy, and Mr. Armes Beau- 
mont; two baritoner—signor Coliva and Mons. Tournerig; two basses 
—Signor Dondi and Mr. Rainford; besides Signora Riboldi, Madame 
Tournerie, Mrs, Fox, Miss Georgia Hodson, and many others. Con- 
ductors—Signor Zelman and Mr. G. B. Allen. A large repertoire of 
Operas has been gone through, Gli Ugonotti, L’Africane, Roberto il 
Diavolo, Faust, Saffo, Luerezia Borgia, Lucia, La Sonnambula, 
La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Norma, Ballo in Maschera, Maritana, 
Bohemian Girl, Satanella, Grand Duchess, Barbe Blue, Orfée aux 
Enfers, Rigoletto, Puritani, &c., After a grand festival, next week, 
in the Exhibition building, the company divides, and the Italians 
go to New Zealand, while the English commence a new season 
here, which will probably extend over Christmas. The most 
successful night, in point of money and numbers in the house, 
was the first performance of Barbe Blue, when Miss Alice May made 
her first appearance before a Sydney audience. In consequence of her 
success, it has been resolved to give an English season at the close of 
the present united searon. Mdme. Agatha States and Signor Orlan- 
dini have just passed through Sydney on their way to California. 
There is to be a week’s festival in Melbourne at Christmas, for which 
the managers are endeavouring to secure the services of Miss Alice 
May, Mr. Beaumont, and Mr. G. B. Allen. 

Sydney, New South Wales, Nov 2, 1872. 

—— 


MDME. LUCCA AS MRS. FORD. 


Mdme. Pauline Lucca bade a temporary farewell to New York, as 
Mrs. Ford, in Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, and her performance 
was thus noticed by the Daily Review :— 

** We have now arrived at the conclusion of Mdme. Pauline Lucca’s engagement. 
and have witnessed its supplement at the Academy of Music, and yet we feel 
more assured than ever that we have enjoyed only a glimpse of her versatile 
and apparently inexhaustible talents. Her capacity at each succeeding differ- 
ent representation reveals a novelty of which we had no previous conception. 
Her various characters are wholly distinet, and even when dramatically 
related are always individually separate. Her last personation was entirely 
diverse from all others she has pourtrayed, and yet was as perfect in outline 
and detail as the best of them. Her appearance on Wednesday evening, as Mrs. 
Ford (Frau Fluth), in Nicolai’s German opera, Merry Wives of Wmdsor, proved 
a great treat to the Teutonic clement present, and it abounded on this occasion. 
Her speaking and singing of German were gratetul to the ear of every wandering 
native of Vaterland, for both were full of melody and expression. Mdme, 
Lucea throws herself heart and soul into the réle of Mrs. Ford. She enters 
into the humour of it with immense relish, and depicts the character with a 
glowing fulness which entirely entrances the audience with its vivid and 
perfect counterfeit of reality. From Mrs. Ford's reading of Falstaft’s letter, 
‘Nein, das is virklich zu keck,’ till her final encounter with Sir John in 
Windsor Park, at whom she darts ¢ Mein schumeker Hirsch, bist du da?’ 
her profound and intense appreciation of the joke is continually bubbling over 
and finding apt expression in her tones, looks, and action. Her simulated 
grief and sweeping storm of wrath, designed for her jealous husband, Mr. 
Ford's, benefit, are irresistibly comic. She sweeps and rages with delicious 
melodiousness, and keeps the house in a rear with laughter and delight. Her 
singing was as charming and admirable as her acting. The opening duo, the 
recitatives. the arias, the cabaletta, the terzetto that successfully embellish her 
scenes, containing many passages of simple and bright signitieance and other. 
of elegant fioriture, were all given with brilliant, clear and beautiful effect. 
She was repeatedly summoned before the footlights, and was throughout the 
recipient of the heartiest testimony to the pleasure her exquisite performance 
afforded.” 

Tue ‘Cincinnati Commercial, of December 10, thus commented upon 
the singing of Mdlle. Liebhart at a Rubinstein Concert, given in 
Porkopolis :— 

* Mdlle. Louise Liebhart, a pure soprano, sang the beautiful air, * Angels 
ever bright and fair, the ballad of * Rebin Adair,’ and a German song, * Ruck- 
Ruck,’ and, in response to a eall, gave ‘Home, sweet home.’ Her pronuncia- 
tion of English is almost faultless. Her voice is clear, delicate, rather than 
powerful, and of considerable range. There was something in her singivg of 
‘Robin Adair’ and ‘ Home, sweet home’ that recalled Nilsson. She belongs 
to the same school, and in her intonation and style there is such resemblance 
of method that one would conjecture they had been trained by the seme 
ufaster. There was genuine feeling in her interpretation of the songs, and a 
grace of delivery, added to sympathetic tones of her voice indeseribably 
charming’ 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Director—Mr. 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


ELEVENTH CONCERT; 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18, 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I, 
QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 59, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. Srravs, L. Rigs, Zersint, and Piatti i ee .. Beethoven, 
SONG. ‘‘The Monk”—Mr. SanTLEY aN “s oe .. Meyerbeer, 
THIRTY-TWO VARIATIONS on an Original Air, Op. 36, for 
Pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GopDARD .. és .. Beethoven, 
PART II. 
SERENADE, Trio for violin, viola, and violoncello — MM. 
Srravs, ZERBINI, and Piatti .. os as as oe .. Beethoven, 
RECIT. and AIR, “ Revenge, Timotheus cries"—Mr. Santuey .. J/andel, 
SONATA, in G, Op. 30, for pianoforte and violin — Madame 
ARABELLA Gopparp and Herr Straus oe Ae $4 .. Beethoven. 
ConpucTor .. : oe .. Mr. ZERBINI. 


1872, 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 


AN EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCE 
(Not included in the Subscription) will take place 
On Saturday, January 18. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
PROGRAMME, 


QUINTET in G Minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello— 


Madame Norman-Nervpa, MM. L. Ries, Straus, ZerBINt, and 


Mozart, 
Handel. 


DAUBERT .. oe os oe . ve oe oe 
RECIT. and AIR, “ Nasce al bosco” (Zzio)—Mr. SAntey .. oe 
SONATA, in G, Op. 29, No. 1, for pianoforte alone—Mr, CHARLE 

HALLE mn oe -~ ee oe = oe se oe 
SONATA, for violin, witu pianoforte accompaniment—Madame 

NorMan-Nerupa oe se es “A oe ee os 
SONG, “ The Bellringer’’ (by desire)—Mr. Santry " oo 
SONATA, in A major, Op. 12, No, 2, for pianoforte and violin— 

Mr, CuarLes HALLE and Madame Norman-Nerupa .. Beethoven, 

Conductor .. . Sire JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Beethoven, 


Nardini. 
Wallace. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
B. W. (Antwerp).—Next week. 
NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MUSICAL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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HE career of M. Gounod in this country has not, up to 
the present time, been exactly what was anticipated when 
first he came among us. M. Gounod migrated hither under 
circumstances which disposed everyone to give him a kind 
reception. It might be said—nay, it has been said—that 
the distinguished composer left his country at a time when 
the paramount duty of all her sons was to stand by her 
with unflinching firmness. As a general proposition, this 
statement is undeniable ; but there were circumstances in M. 
Gounod’s case which removed it entirely out of the ordinary 
category. Arms and the arts have nothing in common, 
and when brute force comes to the front, that which is 
intellectual and beneficent retires. Besides, men like M. 
Gounod are costly stuff wherewith to stop a bullet. France 
could not afford to lose him, as she lost poor * * * * * * * ; and 





the unhappy country must have felt relieved when a flight 
across the Channel placed her gifted son out of danger. 
Being here, M. Gounod found everything couleur de rose. 
We were all eager to give him the hand of welcome, and to 
pay him the honour due to a man of genius; the more so 
because in him was seen the victim of uuhappy circum- 
stances. Indeed, M. Gounod, like another Cesar, came, 
saw, and conquered. How he was chosen to represent 
France at the opening of the International Exhibition in 
Albert Hall; elected to compose a grand Ze Deum for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales, and placed in the con- 
ductorial chair of the Albert Hall Society, are matters of 
recent history. The fitness of some of these honours was 
contested, it is true—but not on grounds personal to M. 
Gounod; and it seemed as though the French composer 
would take a position among us almost autocratical in 
dignity and power. 

Very soon, however, there came a change, the best 
illustration of which is, that M. Gounod no jonger rules in 
Albert Hall, but is trying, with the help of Mrs. Weldon, 
to drill a choir in Tavistock Square. An enquiry into 
the causes of this change would necessitate the handling 
of matters strictly personal—for which reason we cannot 
enter upon it here. The case, however, has one aspect 
open to public discussion, because it is of an essentially public 
nature. We refer to the frequent appearance in: print of 
M. Gounod and those who, unhappily for him, ¢onsider 
themselves entitled to speak in hisname. The French com- 
poser and his English allies seem to have a grave reason of 
offence against certain people more or less connected with 
music, and they lose no chance of hostile operations. When, 
for example, Mrs. Weldon points out an alleged error in the 
Musical Standard, as confirming her estimate of the know- 
ledge of English critics ; when she complains to the same 
paper of “impertinent criticisms,” and contemptuously offers 
its representative a “seat at the bottom of the room’’ in 
Tavistock Square, we recognise the now familiar manceuvres 
of the Gounod entourage. But we unfeignedly grieve over the 
phenomenon, so far as the composer of Faust is concerned, 
because it shows undignified bitterness of feeling, and 
because it must bring inevitable defeat. The English public 
are intolerant of bores, and M. Gounod is in a fair way to be 
set down as the latest addition to the ranks of a questionable 
army. 

We have made the foregoing observations in view of M. 
Gounod’s latest escapade—a letter addressed by him to a 
contemporary, who announces himself as the composer's 
chosen medium. Here is the epistle in question :~— 


M. GOUNOD AND THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
( To the Editor of the «* Choir.) 

Sir,—I have been shown a paragraph in the Sunday Times, dated as 
far back as 20th October. As it is a fabrication from Mende to end, 
I think it due to myself and Mr. and Mrs. Weldon to deny the truth 
of the statements therein contained, and I shall be much obliged to you 
to allow me to contradict them through the medium of your columnr. 
The Sunday Times says:—* M. Gounod has offered a new three-act 
opera to M. Verger, manager of the Théatre Italien, on condition that 
the chief part be assigned to Mrs. Weldon,” 

I never offered any work of mine to M. Verger ; moreover, although 
I have not exactly refused this application, he knows from me it is very 
unlikely I can accede to his request that I should write an opera for 
his theatre. Mrs. Weldon’s name was not mentioned. 

Monsieur Du Locle asked me last year to write an opera on the sub- 
ject of Ruth, and wished Mrs. Weldon to sing the principal part. She 
declined, because she had other objects in view, apart from her own 
career or glory, and her occupations kept her in England. Hence may 
come the report which the Sunday Times correspondent falsely con- 
strues into my offering a manager a work of mine under the conditions 
that Mrs. Weldon should be assigned the first part. The correspon- 
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dent goes on to say :— The lady has sung in Paris, and therefore M. 
Verger knows exactly the significance of M. Gounod’s stipulation. 
Under these circumstances it may be that he will not close with the 
French composer's offer.” 

Mrs. Weldon did sing, and sang most successfully, in Paris, almost 
all the critics even being unanimous in her praise. Considering that 
she was an Englishwomen, and that English artists do not enjoy a high 
reputation on the Continent, that there were in her case, at that 
particular moment, especial reasons why (not unreasonably) a little 
hostile feeling might have been shown, it was all the more gratifying 
that such was not the case, 

She sang at the two first concerts of the Conservatoire with great 
success, and M. Du Locle immediately afterwards engaged her to sing 
at the Opéra Comique. 

The article goes on to say, ‘“‘ Either M. Gounod is deceived in the 
lady’s powers, or the public have done the lady gross injustice.” Even 
if the public had failed to recognise Mrs. Weldon’s talent, which is 
manifestly not the case, it is not likely a man of my age and experience 
could be deceived in an artist’s powers; and I think it will be generally 
admitted I am more likely to cae more about art than the public. 
Bat it is not true that the public do not appreciate, and have not 
appreciated, Mrs, Weldon. In England it is, doubtless, the fact that 
most critics have managed to either run her down or suppress the fact 
that she has sung; moreover, 1 know for a fact, that when she has 
sung out of town people have been sent down from London to hiss her, 
and when she has sung in London the same thing has happened. The 
applause after she has sung has drowned the hisses; but I have heard 
them with my own ears, and know from people friendly to me that 
the hissers had been sent by publishers and agents in London. 

As it is owing to the generous disinterestedness Mr. and Mrs. Weldon 
have taken in my affairs since 1 knew them that this persecution (if I 
may so call it) of Mrs. Weldon has existed, I think it my duty not any 
more to keep silent on the subject. ‘he goose with the golden eggs 
has been squeezed too tight ; and, though not so dead as the goose of 
the fable, I feel 1 am worse than that to my former traders, and 
that they try and revenge themselves in every possible manner, by 
practising malice, envy, and uncharitableness to their hearts’ content. 
—I remain your obedient servant, Cu. Gounop. 


Tavistock House, W. C., Dec. 25th. 


It is no part of our business to defend the Sunday T'imes 
against the charge of “ fabrication” brought by M. Gounod; 
and if his letter limited itself to setting right a matter of 
fact, we should say nothing about it. But the reck- 
less statements in the last two paragraphs have a wide 
application, and fairly come within our notice. We shall 
attempt no refutation, because such absurd accusations 
refute themselves. The idea of critics “running down” 
Mrs. Weldon is preposterous. Mrs. Weldon “runs down” 
the critics ; but as it pleases her, and hurts them not, there 
the matter ends. As for the charges brought against M. 
Gounod’s “ former traders,” M. Gounod’s best friends must 
grieve to see him wildly flinging about statements he is 
wholly unable to prove. The spectacle of a man of genius 
thus misguided is indeed pitiful, and in result it may be 
disastrous. But there is yet time for repentance. Let M. 
Gounod use his pen only to write music, at the same time 
locking up the pens of his over-zealous champions, and all 
may yet go well. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


We take the following short and suggestive paragraph from 
the Birmingham Morning News of Friday, December 27th :— 

“FestivAL Cuorat Socrery’s Concerr.—We understand that the 
Wirmingham Festival Choral Society gave a performance of the Messiah, at 
the Town Hall, last night. Reporters’ tickets were refused us unless we would 
promise a favourable report.” 

If this be true, comment is unnecessary; if this be not true 
(mark the distinction) comment is unnecessary. In either case 
(on third thoughts) comment would, even at first sight, be 
unnecessary. A.S. 5. 








At the reception of the Japanese ambassadors by M. Thiers on 
Friday, the principal person among them read a little speech in 
the Japanese language, which he delivered in a sort of accented 


rhythm resembling a song. This mode of speaking is adopted in 
J _ as an expression of respect, and as a mark of the greatest 
re iteness. ‘The idea is by no means a bad one, and must have 

en suggested by some Japanese Machiavelli. How advan- 
tageous to a public man would be the power of concealing 
embarrassment or emotion under a monotone! How impossible 
it would be to utter personalities or to make foolish after-dinner 
speeches in tones fixed by a tuning-fork. Orators interrupting 
each other, or addressing the audience simultaneously, should, on 
this principle, be permitted to do so on condition of supplying 
the full chord suggested by the note of the first speaker, and 
harmony would at least be produced in one sense. A stormy 
meeting would in that case resolve itself into the performance of 
a concerted piece of truly Wagnerian complexity. 

Phaver Silver. 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas has exacted from Germany an instalment 
of his country’s revanche. Having been offered certain terms for 
the right of representing La Femme de Claude at Berlin, M. 
Dumas thus replied to the offerer, Herr Steinitz :— 

Sir, —I have just received your letter of the 12th December, 1872, in which 
you tender me 8,000 francs for the use of my new piece in Prussia. The 
terms do not satisfy me: I want Alsace. Receive, &c., A. Dumas.” 
Our Teutonic friends should be shy of opening “doors of 
utterance " to their quick-witted enemies. 


SacreD Harmonic Society.-—Mendelssohn’s /lijah will be per- 
formed at the Society’s next Subscription Concert, on Friday, 
10th inst. Mr. Santley will sustain the part of the Prophet, 
Mdme. Sherrington, Mrs. S. Smith, Mdme. Patey, Mrs. Osborne 
Williams, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, being the other principal 
vocalists, ‘The performance will be under Sir Michael Costa’s 
direction. 

ee 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss Jessie Morison, a young pianist who cannot yet have seen four- 
teen summers, gave a pianoforte “ recital” on Saturday, the 28th Dec., 
by kind permission, at the residence of Miss Temple, Upper Bedford 
Place. ‘he young artist (we call her artist advisedly) has been study- 
ing with Mr. W. H. Holmes, and proved herself, on the occasion of her 
début, a worthy pupil of so eminent a master. When we state that the 
following pieces were played by Miss Morison, without book, and in a 
way that few practised pianists could surpass, we have said enough to 
show that the voung débutante is gifted with more than ordinary musical 
talent :—Concerto for pianoforte (with accompaniment for second piano- 
forte, Mr. W. H. Holmes), W. G. Cusins; Studies, Allegro con pre- 
cisione, Moderato grazioso, Allegro brillante, Vivace giocoso, Andante 
capriccioso, and an Allegro agitato, Sir Sterndale Bennett; Allegro, 
Handel ; Fugue, W. F. Bach ; Grand March, from Wagner’s Tannhauser, 
Franz Liszt; Waltz, in E flat, Chopin; and Erin, Sir Julius Benedict. 
Besides these pieces Miss Morison played, with the composer (Mr. 'T. M. 
Mudie), a charming duet, entitled “ Oriana,” which was admired and 
applauded, as the high merits of the composition and its capital 
performance deserved. The “ recital” was varied with some agreeable 
singing by Mrs. Watts Hughes and Mr Frank Holmes, as well as some 
excellent harp performances by Mr. John Thomas (harpist to Her 
Majesty), who was also assisted in his clever duet for two harps, entitled 
‘Scenes of childhood,” by Mrs. J. B. Chatterton. It is announced 
that Miss Jessie Morison will play, at her next “recital,” selections 
from the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. 

Lower Norwoop.— The Messiah was performed at the Lower Nor- 
wood Institute, by Mr. George Tolhurst’s Choir, on Monday evening. 
The vocalists were Misses Kate Worth, Jeanie Brown, Tasker, and 
Robbins; Messrs. Shimmell, John Davis, and Copping. 





Thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute, 
Shakespeare, 


To Miss Edith Wynne. 





Tue Boston Lyceum gave a concert on the 30th of October, when 
Madame Rudersdorff’s new company made their first appearance in 
Boston. Miss Alice Fairman made a pleasant impression, and so did 
Miss Licbe, the violinist. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Wanrnineton,—The Musical Society’s second concert took place in 
the Public Hall, before a moderately good attendance. The vocalists 
were Miss Catherine Poyntz, Madame Poole, Mr. H. Pearson, Mr. 
Robert Hilton, and the Society’s Choir of ninety voices. Mr. Pattison 
presided at the organ, and Dr. Hiles conducted. Miss Poyntz sang a 
Scotch ballad, “‘ When ye gang awa’, Jamie” (encored). Mr. R. Hilton, 
one of the favourites of the evening, was recalled after each appear- 
ance, His voice, in “The Wolf” (encored), told with effect. In 
reply to a demand for the repetition of Louis Diehl’s popular song, 
“ The Mariner,” he substituted “ The Pilot.” Mr. Pearson sang Balfe’s 
ballad, “In this old chair,” effectively. Madame Poole sang ‘ The 
Unwise Choice.” The choir was encored after Pinsuti’s part song, 
“In this hour.” 


Bristou.—The Messiah was given to a large audience at the 
Colston Hall on «Boxing Night,” with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Brandon, and Mr. Wilford Morgan, as solo 
vocalists; Mr. Riseley as organist, and Mr. Greenwood as conductor. 
The oratorio was listened to with wrapt attention. ‘ Madame Sher- 
rington’s most successful airs”—writes the Bristol Times—‘‘ were ‘ Rejoice 
greatly’ and ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ Miss Julia Elton 
sang with her accustomed care and expression. Her best achievement 
was ‘He was despised and rejected.’ It was applauded to the echo. 
‘He shall feed his flock, too, was exquisitely sung. Mr. Brandon 
gave ‘The trumpet shall sound,’ with effect, and Mr. Morgan met 
with a hearty reception ; but, was suffering from a cold, which hardly 
allowed him to do justice to himself. Most of the choruses were 
carefully and steadily given, and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ and 
‘ Worthy is the Lamb’ were particularly well done.” 


ABERDARE.—Christmas was observed here by an Eisteddfod, at 
which Mr. Brinley Richards attended :— 


“ The following interesting remarks”—says a local paper—‘“ were made 
by Mr. Richardson the origin of the following melodies: —‘ The ash grove’ 
—Mr. Chappell doubts the antiquity of this air in his remarks on ‘Cease 
your funning,’ because he does not find it in certain early editions of 
music. The air is said to belong either to the county of Carmarthen or 
Glamorgan. Among other titles given to it was ‘ Llewellyn,’ in a 
ballad on that prince. Whether ‘Cease your funning’ was borrowed 
from ‘ Llyn on’ or not, we know that it was brought to London by John 
Gray, from his native place in North Devon, which was freqneutly 
visited by Welsh harpers. The melody is a genuine specimen of 
Welsh music, of which many similar forms are to be found in our 
national aire. ‘The peasantry. so I am informed. in that part of the 
county of North Devon, often sing snatches of « Llyn on,’ or + ‘The ash 
grove,’ but know nothing of it by the English title. ‘Cease your fun- 
ning.’ ‘The air was made popular in England by its introduction in 
the Beggar's Opera, in 1728. ‘Ye banks and braes’-—Mr. Chappell 
(in ‘ Music of the olden time’) has not limited his doubts about the origin 
of certain airs to Wales, for he tells us that ‘ Yo banks and braes’ is not 
Scottish. Burns thought that the tune was Seotch, and wrote the 
words by which the melody is known, ze. ‘ Ye banks and braes,’ but he 
gives the original version. He says it isan English song. ‘ Lost, lost. 
lost is my quiet,’ and he adds that it was published long before the 
Scotch tune. The Awerican national air, ‘Yankee doodle,’ was com- 
posed by an Englishman, fife-major in the Grenadier Guards, about the 
middle of the 18th century, and when the English troops under Lord 
Cornwallis were defeated, the Yankees struck up the tune as a taunt of 
victory. Words were set to it, and it has ever since become the 
American national air.” 


Corx.—Weber’s Mass was sung at SS. Peter and Paul's on Christmas 
Day, under the leadership of Mr. Nagle. Miss Blake sang the Mass 
with the two Mrs. Perry's and Miss Hegarty, Mr, Coakley, and Mr. 
M’Carthy. Mrs. Adolph and Miss Kate Vitzpatrick sang the “ Ave 
Maria,” after the Elevation. Mr. Sexton’s voice was listened to with 
attention during his two solos. Miss Fitzpatrick played the Mass; she 
contributed immensely to the success of a deeply solemn, impressive, 
and beautiful ceremony, well calculated to elevate our better feelings. 


Dousuin.—The Irish Times of Dec. 27 says that:— 

“ Offenbach’s Les Brigands has been successfully brought out at the 
Gaiety, and that the characters of Falsacappa, the brigand chief (Mr. E, 
D. Beverley), the Duke of Mantua (Mr. Laurent), the Princess of 
Grenada (Malle. Albertazzi), were delineated with that style of finish 
so emivently characteristic of the artists of the London Gaiety Opera- 
Bouffé Company. Mdile. Emile Georgi, as Fragoletto, a young farmer, 
contributed largely to the enjoyment of the performance by her mag- 
nificent voice, and she creditably sustained a most difficult and trying 
part. From the reception accorded toit last night, ‘Uke Brigands will 
enjoy a long and prosperous run.” 











LiverrooL.—The Porcupine speaks as follows of a concert given by 
the “ Societa Armonica ”:— 

‘A very admirable performance of Handel’s Messiah was given by the 
society on Saturday last, in the Lecture Room of the institute, in 
Mount Street. There were many deficiencies, but still, the principal 
portion of the work was done, both by band and chorus, with accurac 
and spirit; and Mr. Armstrong, the conductor, deserves credit for his 
skill in wielding the bdton, and for the well-drilled condition of his 
forces. Most of the leads were taken up with clearness and precision 
by the chorus, and the chief defect seemed to be a want of power on 
the part of the tenors and trebles. There were some very pianos 
produced by the choristers and the orchestra, but the fortes, especially 
where all the brass instruments came in, were too loud and turbulent. 
The soli parts were committed to the charge of an admirable quartet of 
local singers. Miss Monkhouse sang and declaimed her passages with 
great spirit and effect. This lady has a clear, fresh, and brilliant 
soprano voice of considerable compass. Miss Clara Nicholls was 
required, at a very short notice, to undertake the alto part. She 
acquitted herself with her usual efficiency, although a slight nervous- 
ness marred the effect of her opening solo. It was, however, speedily 
overcome, and her deep rich voice was atterwards heard to the best 
advantage. Mr. J. Busfield gave the tenor solos with great taste, 
feeling and delicacy. His performance evinced careful training and a 
conscientious study of the best models. The bass solos were entrusted 
to Mr. F. J. Cutts, who rendered them with accuracy and spirit. 
This gentleman has a full, resonant bass voice, well adapted to the 
execution of oratorio music. Considering the merits and claims of the 
Societa Armonica, and the fact that this concert was given for their own 
benefit, we were surprised and disappointed to see such a thin atten- 
dance, ‘The injurious neglect which merely local efforts meet with in 
Liverpool, is one of the greatest obstacles to the advancement of music 
amongst us, and a slur upon the spirit and taste of the community.” 

Piymovrn.—We take the following from a local paper :— 

“The philosophers who speculate as to which was first, the hen or 
the egg, would oblige by a solution of the cognate problem, whether 
The Messiah was made for Christmastide, or Christwas was devised 
as an occasion on which the Messiah should be annually presented. 
Leaving others to pursue this theme, we record with pleasure that a 
very large audience assembled last evening at the Albert Hall to listen 
to a performance of Handel's greatest oratorio by the Plymouth Vocal 
Association, under the admirable conductorship of Mr, Lébr. The 
rendering of the music was worthy of the work, and, as a whole, was by 
far the most finished performance on which the society ever had to 
congratulate itself. Of the singing of the choruses it is as little 
needful to speak critically as it is to describe the music. ‘I'he singing 
was as near perfection as one can hope to attain with amateurs, ‘he 
Sacred Harmonie Society may have better musicians in its choir, but 
it could not render the Jesstah choruses with greater precision, and 
(which especially marked last night) with a more careful and tasteful 
observance of light and shade; to add greater numbers would have 
been to overpower the hall. The band did its work most efficiently. 
A few additional instruments, however, would have enabled some 
telling orchestral effects to be introduced. Of the vocalists, it is only 
necessary to say that they fully sustained the reputations they have 
previously won in Plymouth.” 


Has1inas.—The first and second of a series of six concerts, to be 
given by M. Cavalerioand Mr. Lade, have been given with success. The 
artists engaged were Miss Fanny Heywood, Miss Estelle Emerick, Signor 
Rizzelli, Signor Caravoglia (from the Royal Italian Opera), Le Chevalier 
de Kontski, Mr. Carrodus, Mr. Vivian, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Kelly. At 
both the morning and evening concert Miss Heywood was received 
with great favour, encored in “ The last rose of summer,” and enthu- 
siastically recalled, with Signor Caravoglia, in a duet from Jl Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Miss Emerick sang ‘‘ Ah s’estinto” and “ My lady sleeps.” 
Signor Rizzelli was encored in  M’appari tutt’ amor’ and “A si ben 
mio.” Signor Caravoglia made quite a hit with the audience by his 
spirited singing, and obtained hearty recalls after his bufo songs from 
Figaro, and a duet with Signor Rizzelli. Messrs. Vivian and Richardson 
were called upon to repeat their solos on the flute and clarionet, and 
Mons. de Kontski received encores for his fantasia on Yaust and his 
*“ Reveil du Lion.” 


Sranuey’s lecture season closed suddenly, and unsatisfactorily, after 
the second of the series. Whether there remains any latent doubt in 
the minds of the public as to the verity of his achievements or not, 
some untoward occasion induced a non-appearance at his entertainment, 
which was calculated not only to injure the pockets, but the prestige, 
of his manager, 80 he was wisely withdrawn to seek for better success 
= the which we wish him with all our hearts.—Fifth Avenue 

ournal, 
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“STRING OR STRINGED.” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World”) 


Sir,—I have observed, not without pain, that many excellent critics, 
yourself among the number, call the various instruments of the violin 
family “string instruments,” as though they were not merely fitted 
with strings, but actually made of string—even as “ brass instruments,” 
correctly so called, are made of brass. I do not object to neologisms 
under all circumstances, If, for instance, it had been customary until 
within the last dozen years or so to call a violin a “ string instrument,” 
I should have thought it a happy innovation to substitute for “ string,” 
“stringed.” But as violins were always, until quite lately, called 
‘‘ stringed instruments ;” as almost everyone calls them “ stringed in- 
struments” now (you yourself doubtless do so in ordinary conversation); 
as, moreover, they are ‘“‘ stringed,” and not “ string,” I venture to suggest 
that you should restore to them their ancient, ordinary, and correct 
name. Calla rope-ladder or a hempen noose a “ string instrument,” if 
you please, but not a violin.—Yours admiringly, 

Tuomas Diarotrus. 

[In a musical sense it would scarcely be advisable to call a 
rope-ladder, or even a hempen noose, “string instrument.” The 
latter one —inysteriously foreshadowing the destiny of our cor- 
respondent, ** ‘Thomas &c.,”"—might perhaps be called a “ swing” 
instrument ; for what can be thought of a man who does not 
object to neologisms under all circumstances, and who unblush- 
ingly avows it ?—A. S. 8.] 

—o— 
ITALIAN OPERA IN BIRMINGHAM. 

The following correspondence has appeared in the Dirmingham Daily 
Post :-— 

(To the Editor of the “Daily Post.”) 

Sir.—-From a source which I fear is but too reliable, I regret to learn that 
it is.not Mr. Mapleson’s intention to revisit Birmingham with his operatic 
company, the patronage accorded on this occasion, although better than on 
the last, still leaving him a considerable loser by the enterprise. True. the 
Wednesday evening showed a full house, but this would not compensate for 
the shortcomings of the previous nights; and, as a whole, the speculation has 
not been attended with the success it deserved. That a town, which so justly 
prides itself upon the honour of having produced the greatest: musical master- 
piece of modern, if not of any tine—I need hardly say that I allude to Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah—and which, moreover, has earned a reputation for giving 
the finest Festival performances in Europe—should show itself less apprecia- 
tive than Edinburgh, Glasgow. Liverpool, Manchester, and many other places, 
where the same company has recently played to houses literally crammed in 
every part, seems incredible ; and although its comparative proximity to the 
metropolis may perhaps be adduced as a reason to some extent, | cannot 
think that this is the whole explanation of a fact which would seem to cast 
doubt upon the pretensions of? Birmingham to be considered a really musical 
town.—I am, sir, yours, &e., A Turrry YeARS OPERA-GoER. 





(To the Editor of the “Daily Post.” ) 

Sirn,—By a fortunate accident I have seen the letter signed ‘A Thirty 
Years Opera-goer,” which appeared in your valuable journal of the 12th inst. 
Although the circumstances of the somewhat small attendance in the pit and 
gallery, on the occasion of the operatic performances which I gave recently in 
Kirmingham, justify the assumption of your correspondent, still you will, 1 feel 
sure, allow me to say that at the present time I have not determined to 
discontinue my performances in Birmingham. When I visited Birmingham 
With my opera company some twelve years ago [ was so disappointed with the 
limited interest displayed that [allowed an interval of nine years to elapse before 
I returned to your town, In November, 1869, however, I gave three perform- 
ances, and the support accorded then justitied me in giving in November, 1870, 
six representations of Italian Opera. But on this oceasion I became painfully 
aware that the interest shown in 1869 was sensibly diminished. Since 1870 
I have given operatic performances in your town, and I am_ pleased to be able 
to say that, in spite of the support not being what one might reasonably 
expect from the enlightened population of so important a borough as Birming- 
han, it evinced signs of increase, rather than decrease, and that the losses 
have sensibly diminished on each visit. 

On the last occasion which furnished “A Thirty Years Opera-goer” with 
the opportunity of making public the unfortunately true state of the case, I 
should remark that, whereas the superior parts of the house were fairly well 
and fashionably filled, the pit and gallery, although the prices had been 
considerably reduced, were almost empty. Am L[ right in asswning that the 
Visitors, or rather the expected visitors, to those portions of the auditorium are sur- 
feited with operatic music, and that they are in the habit of paying flying visits 
to the metropolis to hear Italian opera there? It was whispered to me that 
their musical appreciation is limited, and that the humorous, but scarcely 
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Rev. Philip Yorke Savile. 
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classical or elevating songs of “ the Great Vance” aroused their sympathies 
more than Mozart did. I cannot believe this. I have entire confidence 
in the oft-made assertion that Birmingham is as musical a town as Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, &., &c., where liberal patronage is accorded to the 
ennobling and beautiful art, of which I hope I may class myself as a promoter. 
—I am, sir, your obedient servant, : 
Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, December 20, 1872. 
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ORGAN OPENING AT METHLEY. 
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A local journal has the following remarks :— 

“Tn the construction of the instrument, the very best materials—wood and 
metal—have been used, and with most satisfactory results. The tone of all the 
stops, especially the reeds, is pure, equal, and brilliant ; the contrast between the 
softer and more powerful registers giving evidence of great skill. A special service 
was held at three o’clock. The Processional Hymn, to the tune of ‘St. Michaels,’ 
was sung by clergy and choristers (nearly fifty in number). The service was 
The Rev. J. Harper, of Holbeck, intoned; the lesson 
appointed was the 150th Psalm, and was read by the rector, the Hon. and 
The usual Methley Church Choir was strengthened 
by choristers from the Parish Church and St. George’s, Leeds, directed by Mr. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev H. Temple, of 
The anthems were, the first, by Dr. Wesley, ‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father,’ the solo being well sung by Master Waring ; and the second, by Dr. 
Spark, Balaam’s prophecy, ‘I shall see him, bat not now;’ both of which, 
especially the latter, were most effectively given. 
Dr. Spark played two voluntarics, one of his own, on the subject of ‘ Jerusa- 
lem, the golden,’ and the other from Handel's ‘ Messiah ;° both fully display- 
ing the varied effects of the instrument.” 


J. H. MAPLESON. 


During the past summer a bazaar was held at Methley, the object 
being to raise funds for a suitable organ for the venerable parish 
church. The opening of the organ took place recently, Dr. Spark, 
organist of the T'uwn Hall, Leeds, presiding at the instrument, which 
had been obtained at the establishment of Messrs. Gray and Davison, 


The instrument consists of two complete manuals from CC to G, the 
swell organ going throughout pedals from CCC to E, two octaves and 
athird. The following are the stops :— 
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There are five composition pedals—three to the great organ, and two 
to the swell for changing—the stops in the combinations most required 
by the organist. The front is very handsomely decorated in gold and 


In the course of the service, 





Mines for Music. 
THE FOLLOW-ME-LAD. 


As she hurried along, from square to square, 

The curb smiled bright, and the bricks grew glad ; 
For her step was soft and her face was fair, 

And behind her floated a Follow-me-lad. 


I know not how she was dressed, nor care ; 
I only know, had a fairy bade 
Me name one wish, why, then and there, 
I'd have wished to be changed to her Follow-me-lad. 


Only a ribbon around a neck, 
Only a ribbon, plain or plaid ; 7 
Only a look, saying; ‘¢ Come at my beck ;” 
Only, only a Follow-me-lad ! 


Only a life hanging ‘round that neck, 
Only a life to make happy or sad; 

Only a fate to prosper or wreck ; 
Only, only a Follow-me-lad ! 


New York Arcadian. 
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MARIE MALIBRAN.* 


No woman has ever been, in the course of her career, 
surrounded by more universal homage, or crowned with a more 
brilliant halo of glory. Marie Malibran occupied for herself 
alone more space in the periodical press than did all the queens 
of her time put together; she inspired more poets than all the 
beauties of the Middle Ages; and obtained more triumphs than 
all the artists of the present day. Her admirers unharnessed the 
horses from her carriage to drag her themselves in triumph ; 
they rendered military honours to her as to kings, and they 
raised a theatre called by her name, a sort of temple in which to 
perform her apotheosis ; but the world, which, constantly guilty 
of the same mistake, will persist in believing that there is always 
something mysterious and strange about persons of genius, 
welcomed, eagerly and in good faith, stories concerning the most 
nnocent details of her private life ; made her out so eccentric 
and fabulous a personage, and placed her in so exceptional a 
sphere of poetry, that the poor artist laughed at it herself, 
frequently with her frank, childlike laugh, but sometimes aiso 
with sadness. Marie Malibran—and we appeal for corroboration 
to all who enjoyed the good fortune of being intimately 
acquainted with her—was great, because she was simple, truthful 
and ingenuous ; yet sometimes she must have appeared guilty of 
dissimulation. 

In the present state of society, where everything is inside out, 
this was necessarily so; at first sight, any one would have 
thought her cold and disdainful, but this severity of demeanour 
was the result of natural timidity, which, despite her utmost 
efforts, she could never overcome. In society, Marie Malibran 
was seriously embarrassed, not because she was ignorant of its 
ways, for she rendered all characters with prodigious facility, 
but because, naturally inclined to frankness and confidence, she 
felt completely happy nowhere but in the narrow and familiar 
circle of her friends. Habituated from infancy to submission 
and fear, she mistrusted every new face, fancying that every one 
who was introduced to her, came to look at her asa curiosity ; 
then she would cast down her eyes, quite confused, and as 
though ashamed of her glory. 

Her early years were unhappy ; her father, Garcia, soon per- 
ceived her marvellous natural talent for music, and looked upon 
her as the instrument of his fortune, the continuation of his 
reputation, and the amusement of his leisure hours. ‘Che conse- 
quence was that not a single caress ever found a place in his 
efforts to teach her singing. He liked her as he liked his piano. 
When he had given his lesson, he left her alone, the whole 
evening, without a light, while he was at the theatre. Marie, 
a little thing of five or six, summoned the neighbours with her 
tears, and when, from the sound of footsteps, she was sure that 
some one was coming, she suddenly became quiet, explaining, 
very calmly, that, on being left alone, she had been seized with 
fear ; she would then gently beg her visitors to tell her stories 
till her father returned. The plan proved so successful that, 
during her long evenings, she never was without stories or 
company. At length, at the very moment her heart was flattered 
with the hope that her years of trial and sufferings were on the point 
of being exchanged for days of happiness, Garcia (under the 
circumstances, we have not the courage to give him the name of 
father), sacrificed her to a man who returned with ingratitude 
the most heroic self-devotion, and filled a peaceful existence 
with gall and sorrow, till the day when the tribunals forcibly 
undid a knot contrary to all the laws of society and of affection. 
But the misfortune which the illustrious actress found it most 
difficult to bear, was the fact of her being condemned, without 
any one on earth having the power of helping her, to bear the 
name of Malibran for the whole of her life. This name 
poisoned all her triumphs, and caused her to curse her 
celebrity. 

However, despite everything the wickedness of man had done 
against her, instead of becoming misanthropical, she was good 
and sympathizing, and that, too, without ambition or display. 
Scattering her benefits, through the hands of her friends, on 
all whose necessities she succeeded in divining, her first stipula- 
tion was that she should remain unknown, She was amiable and 


* From the Guide Musical, 








gracious with her comrades at the theatre, no matter what might be 
their rank, and she did what she could to fill up the distance between 
them. It wasnot merely in words, but in deeds, also, thatshe treated 
them as though they and she had been members of the same 
family. A poor dancer, named Durante, had died, behind the 
scenes at the San Carlo, in an — fit, leaving his wife and 
children in the most frightful destitution. After promising the 
widow to sing at her benefit, Madame Malibran taxed her 
friends, according to their respective fortunes, and, on this 
occasion only, proud of the favour she enjoyed at Court, appeared 
before the King of Naples. “Sire,” she said, ‘I am getting 
up a subscription for the family of my unfortunate comrade, 
Durante. The Queen and the Prince of Salerno have given me 
five hundred francs each ; I hope your Majesty will not be less 
generous than your august relatives,”—‘ How much do you 
require me to give?” replied the King, smiling.—‘‘ A thousand 
francs.” —‘‘ There they are.” 

Three days afterwards, her carriage was upset, and she dis- 
located her arm. In consequence of this accident, the theatre 
was closed, and the closing of the San Carlo, during the Carnival 
season, is considered one of the very greatest public calamities. 
Every day, a crowd of poor wretches, whose only means of sub- 
sistance had been suddenly cut off, flocked to Madame Malibran’s 
door, to inquire how she was getting on. Their discouragement 
was, therefore, profound, when they heard the doctor had given 
strict orders that she should keep her bed for, three mouths. 
But Madame Malibran, heedless of all kinds of remonstrances, 
was playing within the week in the Sonnambula, at the Fondo, 
with her arm ina sling. ‘This was the only thing with which 
the indefatigable virtuosa might have been reproached by her 
friends. Relying on her exceedingly strong constitution, she 
worked day and night, without rest, without respite, and without 
sparing herself. ‘This was the real irregularity of her life. ‘The 
love of art, that invincible passion which has destroyed so many 
great artists, killed her in her youth. Very often, after having 
sung in Otello or La Gazza, Ler nerves remained in a state of 
tension, like a string that keeps on vibrating. It was a neces- 
sity for Malibran to sing up to two o'clock in the morning. 
On such occasions her voice was angelic in its expression, 
and her eyes shone like fire ; her singing was alternately melan- 
choly and wildly excited, till she fell exhausted and nearly 
fainting on her bed. ‘To counteract this state of extreme moral 
tension she required movement, amusement, and physical exertion. 
She walked till she was utterly knocked up with fatigue; she 
designed her costumes ; cut out her dresses ; put on her things, 
and dreseed her hair, without ever having recourse to a maid. 
With all this, she was as docile and subinissive asa child to the 
advice of her friends. One evening, after she had sung, the 
entire audience rose as one man, at the final air. The excite- 
ment was so great that, entertaining serious apprehensions that 
the enthusiasts would jump over the footlights, she ran away. A 
few minutes afterwards we were in her room congratulating her, 
and thanking her for the happiness she had procured us. De 
Beriot was not in the theatre. ‘For pity’s sake,” she observed, 
“do not say a word to De Beriot! He would scold me, for I 
sang an oeaey note which he has very justly forbidden me to 
sing, as it might ruin my voice.” 

With the exception of music, of which she possessed the know- 
ledge of a professor, Madame Malibran never learned anything, 
and she yet could do anything. As for history, she divined it; 
it was sufficient to tell her the beginning of an event; she would 
go on with the continuation and the om | scarcely ever year | a 
mistake. Instinctive knowledge of the human heart enabled her 
to find the thread in the labyrinth of the passions. She spoke 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian, perfectly, singing and 
composing in the four languages. But her own sednenaniane 
was not one of those I have just mentioned. She formed for her 
own use among her friends an imitative idiom, which possessed for 
them an indescribable charm. When she related anything 
that had happened to her, she mimicked, naturally and uneon- 
sciously, in the vivacity of her conversation, the voice and tone 
of the persons of whom she was speaking; if the name of any 
bird escaped her, she imitated its notes. You fancied you your- 
self were present at the scene at which she had been present ; her 
language was almost visible and palpable. On one occasion, she 
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thought she would try her hand at Italian poetry. She showed 
me some charming designs, and some undoubtedly bad verses ; 
I frankly advised her to keep to painting. “I am sorry for that,” 
she replied, laughing ; ‘I should have liked to prove my gratitude 
to poetry, for poets have always treated me well, while painters 
have made me ten times more ugly than I am.” 

From that time she gave up poetry, but, in her leisure hours, 
went on with her sketches, the last of which she gave Lablache, 
the day before her fatal illness. She was gay, contented, and 
happy that day. On entering church, however, her eyelids were 
moistened with tears at the sound of the organ. Alas! she had 
no presentiment she was going to die. In the evening, she sang 
with Lablache, the duet of the Prova, and, with Mdme. Caradori, 
a duet of Mercadante’s. Her singing wassuperhuman. It was her 
farewell to life. A FRIEND. 

—_—~o—. 


REVIEWS. 
Duncan Davison & Co. 
Do not wound the heart that loves thee. Song. Words by Dexter Switu; 
Music by Sir Junius Benepicr. 
Six Jutivs Benepict has aforetime been indebted to the Transatlan- 
tic poet, Mr. Dexter Smith, for some capital words; and he is now 
under additional obligation. The moral of the verses before us is 
unexceptionable, and the verses themselves are well put together. As 
for the music, it will suffice to say that Sir Julius here shows not only 
the qualities of a composer who cannot write otherwise than as an 
accomplished master of his art, but also a keen sympathy with the 
subject, and a subtle power of expression. The passagegyof mark in the 
song are too numerous for citation, Enough that in its union of high 
art with deep feeling may be found the essentials of true popularity. 
Key, D major, with an episode in B flat; voice—mezzo-soprano or 


baritone, 

Monster & Co. 
Keepsakes. Song. Written and composed by Janer MacDonavp. 
A vein of melancholy runs through this song, but it is the tender 
melancholy—a ‘sweet sorrow ”’—called up by pleasant memories of 
the past. Miss MacDonald has allied to her good verses music of a 
simple but appropriate character,—such masic as most aids the 
expression of feeling, by giving the performer full scope. Amateurs 
in want of an easy song, which will alike suit them and their audience, 
may find it here, 

——9—__—_ 


WAIFS. 


Song of the fawn—Call me early, mother deer. 
Mr. John Barnett has arrived in London, from Cheltenham. 
If a Bedouin should lose his teeth, would he talk gum arabic? 
The Coliseum property was sold at auction, Nov. 23, and is to be at 
once removed. 
A New York telegram announces that the Fifth Avenue Theatre has 
been burned. 
Madame ‘Lietjens will sing at the concert of the New Philharmonic 
Society, Dublin, next week. 
Mr. Brinley Richards was engaged on Christmas day, organizing a 
chorus of colliers at Aberdare (Wales). 
Mdlle. Amélie Beer, niece of the composer of the Huguenots, was 
married last week, in Paris, to a M. Ephrussi. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, the well-known basso, has been engaged as a 
member of the choir at Christ Church, New York. 
M. Paulus, the leader of the band of the French Garde Republicaine, 
intends to visit America with a new musical organisation, 
The musicians of Boston have formed a club to establish more social 
and friendly relations among the members of the profession. 
The Ménéstrel says that Mr. Mapleson has engaged M. Caste!mary, 
the well-known basso, for his next season at Drury Lane. 
A Leavenworth editor sat down in a reserved seat already occupied 
by ahornet. He stands up when scissoring his editorial now. 
The Apollo Club have in rehearsal portions of Mendelssohn’s Antivone. 
The Club has secured elegant apartments in ‘Tremont Street. 
According to the Milan Gazetta Musicale, fifty-one new operas were 
oe in Italy last year. Of these forty-nine were more or less 
During the Governor-General of India’s recent official tour, a military 
band of 300 native musicians performed Kélar Béla’s march “ ‘The 
Alpine-Hunter.” 





Miss Clara Doria has been playing the Page in Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, with great success at Brooklyn and New York, to Madame 
Pauline Lucca’s Valentine. 

A rapture-smitten critic in America says, that Mdme. Lucca’s voice 
**has not a flaw or a scratch in it, and is pure, warm and ethereal as a 
rosebud in the northern light.” 

The Harvard Musical Association’s second concert was announced for 
the 21st of November, when Mr. Nelson Varley, the English tenor, and 
Miss Therese Liébe were to appear. 

Mrs. Carl Formes, wife of the singer, is now a lecturer, This lady was 
Laura Rausch, daughter of a notary of Cologne, and the first 
female graduate of the medical college at Vienna. 

Dr, Tourjee was a loser in the great fire to the extent of 5,000 dols. 
—all the stereotype plates of The Tribute of Praise being destroyed. 
They were at the office of the State printers in Milk Street. The 
plates were not insured. 

A new Jesse Solennelle in E flat, by M. Guilmant, the eminent 
organist of Trinity Church, Paris, was performed for the first time on 
Christmas day. It is spoken of in the highest terms by all who heard 
it—a fact at which we are not surprised. 

A poet in Louisville, who sat up one whole night in tiie vain effort 
to conciliate his Royal Highness Alexis with a string of poetry, says 
there is but one word in the English language which will rhyme with 
“ Duke,” and that begins with a P. He gave it up. 

The Handel and Haydn Society will probably have the assistance of 
Malle. Drasdil, the English vocalist, at its Christmas oratorios. At the 
oratorios to be given in February and March, Mr, Nelson Varley, the 
English tenor, and Mr. M. W. Whitney will, it is expected, appear, in 
addition to Madame Rudersdorff and Miss Fairman. 


Un joli mot d’Auber :— 

Lorsqu'on proclama la commune, de funébre mémoire, nous trouvames 
Auber sur le boulevard, triste et abattu. 

Eh bien, maitre, que dites-vous du nouveau gouvernement ? 

Hélas! nous répondit-il. Jon Réve d’amour se transforme en cauchemar, 
et la commune est mon premier jour de malheur. 


The man whom Dr. Chalmers engaged to manage a disorderly 
Sunday School kept his eyes wide open while praying, and when one 
boy thrust a pin into another he marched up the aisle, still praying, 
and cuffed that boy’s ears, and went back again, praying all the way, 
After that, he was master of the situation, for the boys thought that a 
man who could watch and pray like that was not to be put down. 

The Daily Telegraph, of Thursday week, thus noticed a song by Miss 
Francesca Ferrari, which has already been commented upon in our 
columns :— 

“ Francesca Ferrari has given us a very well written and effective setting 
of Uhland’s ‘ Die Kapelle,’ with both German and English words. The 
episode im A flat is specially worthy of praise, and the entire song encourages 
a hope that its accomplished young authoress will eventually take a high 
position in the ranks of native composers.” 

SacreD Harmonic Soctery.—The succession of Mr. C. E. Willing to 
Mr. Coward, as organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, owing to the 
failing health of the latter gentleman, although not publicly announced 
by the committee, is, we believe, virtuaily decided upon, and the well- 
known organist of the Foundling may therefore be congratulated on hav- 
ing beenappointed toone of the most honourable positionsin the profession. 
Mr. Willing, it will be remembered, was for some years organist of the 
church of All Saints, Margaret Street, and is at present superintending 
choirmaster of the St, Alban’s Choral Union. 

A bit of romance has just come to light, and of the good old-fashioned 
kind. The heroine isa very worthy young lady, Miss Matilda Phillipps, 
sister of Adelaide, who has been, for some time, studying the art 
divine in Italy. ‘The old adage, “ A faint heart ne’er won fair lady,” 
has been for once reversed, and just in this way. By some means or 
other, a young man fell into the water at Genoa, and would have been 
drowned, beyond all doubt, had he not been rescued by Miss Phillipps. 
It was a very brave deed on her part, but a good one. ‘The best of the 
whole affair lies in the following crisp words, which she sent to her 
sister: ‘ We are very great friends ever since, and he can scarcely do 
enough for me. I have had beautiful letters from his mother and 
sisters, and I feel so happy to have done anything to bring so much 
happiness to any one.” The name of the youth she familiarly terms 
“Walter.” Now you know how the story will end, as well as we !— 
Watson’s Art Journal. 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Mortuy.—* Keepsakes," song, by Janet MacDonald. 
Apams & BeresFoxp (Birmiagham).—O, do not ask me,” and “Her love won 
mine,” songs, by F. A. Schottlaender. 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 

“« The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching Se wetes, and removing affections of 
e 


’ 


HAs maintained its high character for a quarter ofa 


century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 





Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late Jutiex), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 
Just Published, 

NEW SONG FOR VOICE AND CLARIONET, 
“THE .BIRD’S LOVE SONG,” 
For Voice and Clarionet. 

(Oxssitcaro, ) 

DzpicateD To HENRY LAZARUS, Esa. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 

London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day, 


TWO DUETS 
TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN A. 
Price 3s, each, 
Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 
(Op. 73.) 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG. ) MUSIC BY 


WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet haw‘horn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 


in mantle clad of fairest sheen, 
The woods burst forth in virgin green— 
Bright home of birds and flow’rets gay, 
The streamlet wooes thy sheltered way, 
Thro’ primrose dells, sweet hawthorn glades, 
And silver birches’ fragrant shades, 
Where nightingales, at close of day, 
In leafy bow’rs trill raptur’d lay. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
And may be had, by order, of all Musicsellers in town and country. 





IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Pome, Lemmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 93 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above ‘* Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, aud 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 








PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. : 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply ‘ vocalising” on the vowel A (pron@unced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SO THE STORY GOES. 


By MOLLOY. 

New Characteristic Ballad, in the style of “Thady 
O’Flinn” and “ Clochette.”’ Sung by Miss Epira Wynne 
at all her Provincial Concerts. 

Price 4s, 
By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 
Composed expressly for Mdme. Parey, by whom it is 


sung throughout her Concert ‘Tour in the Provinces. 
Price 4s. 


MARGUERITE. 
By F. H. COWEN. 


Sung by Mdme. Trese.ii-Berrist at the Norwich Festival. 
“A song of genuine beauty, and the more to be commended 
because, while simply a new version of the often-set legend of 
(;retchen and the flowers (‘‘ He loves me, loves me not,” &c.), 
it is quite original.”—The Times. 
Price 4s. 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Edition (as an extra volume), with English 
words, is now ready. 


Price 2s. 6d., paper; 4s., cloth. 


~ SANTLEY’S SINGING METHOD. 


Price 10s, 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BARITONE SINGING METHOD. 
Edited by Santley. 200 pages. Of this the Atheneum 
says :—“ If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals 
of Mr. Santley it can only be from lack of voice and of in- 
telligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in 
every respect.” 


THE CHORALIST, 


For Octosgr, contains :—“ The Happy Peasant,” by Schu- 
mann, and “ Mourn Not,” by Mendelssohn, for four voices, 
price One Penny. The Cuoratist for September contains: 
“Cherry Ripe,” for four voices, and “Children’s Cheers,” 
performed and encored at the Orystal Palace. Each number 
contains two four-part songs, price One Penny, or post free, 
Three half-pence. The Ten Numbers for the present year 
will be sent for 12 stamps. 























LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 








DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 
ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop --- 

John Peel Galop... 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka a) ee ee 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles te Nien ia 

Letty Polka 


Ss 


Or PPRDA RHO 
SCO COCO CCOO°O 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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The Companion Waltz to the Popular and much- 
admired PRINCESS LOUISE. 





THE 


PRINCES BEATRICE 
WALTZ, 


BY 


CHARLES GODFREY |® 


(Band Master, Royal Horse Guards). 





Price—PIANO SOLO - - = 4s, Od. 
(Cornet Accompaniment) 6d. 


PIANO DUET - - 
SEPTETT - .- 
FULL ORCHESTRA - 


Od. 
Od. 


4s. 6d. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller 
in the United Kingdom. 


WALTER MAYNARDS 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under. 

stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
more useful than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the mst advanced aesaneene of proves tad 


SEQUEL TO ‘THE ABOVE—Price 64. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 


Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
keowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion mo less easy than agreeabie.”—Daily 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of masic a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of shabente: delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 

. rear ae and larg intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure."' 
—News 0) 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 


r) — Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining oor are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
alge Oe eee be solid and lasting. Time and labour are geqogpieed, 

and intention are inculcated, encouraged and reward 

ma ‘o schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for cane it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to ayes A will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions.”— Echo, 

“The observations of the author, and > a ean for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—Zvening St 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 

“* We consider it an easy and enaciient way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with en open little trouble." — 

** These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity —first, as books of ordiaary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, —— Strongly recommend these 
books, both for home snd school use,""—Musical World, 

« ar it wil - hogy we yr , be gs 8 work bert be rg by teachers, whose 
labour lo simplify ver: tly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”— Manchester Guardian, nits ad 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.""— Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 


ington Courier, 

- Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those — can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier, 

RA 2 5 denen ephemera to na attention of ee , and those 

easily, c! and thorough! o such cheap and able 

“yeni a a sas Sey aa 

very ten the yauer of maw —. News, 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of peay Ses If anything will 
induce a young pupil to > prosecute ap ive study o made’ these Copy Books 
bao ny myem hte Bers nen Herald, 

The plan is excellen' labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they w hee be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously. learned.”— Birmingham Morning News 

“The Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first pest, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony," —Sunday Times, 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 





Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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